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LUTHER'S [RELATION TO HUS, 
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The quincentennial of the martyrdom of Hus on July 6 
recalls the legendary remark of the Czech confessor by which 
he is said to have prophetically linked himself in his dying 
hour with Luther.?) That Luther, after the Leipzig Disputa- 


1) His adherents, following an old Christian custom, have celebrated 
the day of his death as his dies natalis, his birthday unto the life ever- 
lasting. The date given in the New Schaff-Herzog Bneycl. (5, 415) is 
wrong; the correct date is given on p. 418. 

2) Luther begins to cite Hus’s saying about 1530, first, in his Ex- 
position of the Eleventh and Twelfth Chapters of Daniel (6, 927), and 
a few months later, in his Comment on the Supposed Imperial Edict 
(16, 1700). In the latter place he directly applies the saying to himself: 
“St. Johannes Hus hat von mir geweissagt, da er,” etc. —There.is no 
record that Hus spoke the words: “Hodie anserem uritis, sed ex meis 
cineribus nascetur cygnus, quem non assare poteritis.” Gieseler supposes 
that the saying originated in Luther’s time, and that it was formed 
partly from these words in a letter which Hus wrote from Constanz to 
the men of Prague: “They have first laid snares and prepared citations 
and anathemas for a goose” (anseri; “Hus” is goose in the Bohemian 
language); “and they are now laying snares for some of you. However, 
though the goose, which is a tame animal, a domestic fowl, cannot soar 
in its flight to high regions, and hence has not burst their snares, still 
there will be other birds, who by the Word of God rise to high regions 
in their flight and smash their traps”; partly from the words which 
Hus’s brother martyr, Jerome of Prague, spoke a year later at his exe- 
cution: “You know that your condemning me is an unjust and malicious 
act, no blame having yet been found that you can fasten on me. How- 
ever, after my death I shall fasten a sting and put a gnawing pain in 
your conscience, and I call on God Almighty, the most high and righteous 
Judge, that, after hundred years are passed, you shall answer me in His 
presence.” (Hecl. Hist., 3, 428. See Kurtz, Lehrb: d. K.-G., 1, 340.) 
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tion (July, 1519) began to consciously identify himself with 
the anathematized Bohemian heretic, scores of references in 
his writings show. But just as certain it is that Luther did 
not intend to be a Hussite. He was startled when he made 
the discovery that he was. His whole previous training had 
been anti-Hussite. He had learned his theology from Paul, 
and when at length he came to proclaim himself a Hussite, 
he proclaimed his favorite apostle and his favorite church- 
father, Augustine, Hussites with himself.°) 

In asserting for Luther independence of thought from 
Hus in the early reformatory movements, which began after 
the skirmish with Tetzel, we do not intend to derogate aught 
from the just esteem in which Hus deserves to be held. While 
admitting — on the strength of Loserth’s research —that Hus’s 
best thought is revived Wyclifism, and lacks much of the orig- 
inality and vigor of the British confessor; — admitting, more- 
over, that Hus lived and died more than half papist, still no 
Lutheran will think less of Hus than Luther himself. Luther 
never stints his praise of the remarkable knowledge * and the 
spiritual valor®) and Christian heroism ®) of this “innocent 
Abel,” this “holy, pious martyr,” ®) and yet criticizes Hus 
for not having discovered the foul center of the antichristian 
teaching of Rome: work-righteousness, the sacrifice of the 
mass, and idolatrous worship.”?) To Luther, Hus had been 
the first man to call the pope an antichrist: everybody must 
give him credit for that.!) In smiting Hus, Rome had struck 
truth in the mouth;™) the papists must be reminded of that 
again and again, though they rave and gnash their teeth.) 
In Hus’s days the Church of God seemed utterly extinct; still 
God filled him and his fellow, Jerome of Prague, with His 
Holy Spirit,!) and suffered them to be destroyed only phys- 


3) Luther to Spalatin, Feb., 1520. (XXlIa, 239.) 

4) XXIa, 247. 5) XXII, 1407. 6) VII, 733 f. 

7), Va a8. L124. Sel e283. 9) V, 84; XXII, 1774. 
10) 


V, 1128. 11) IV, 1319. 12) V, 1131. 
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ically,) not spiritually; for, behold, Hus is come out of his 
grave to torment his murderers and blasphemers!) Thus 
Luther never wearies in voicing his admiration for Hus, and 
delights in the conviction that he is carrying on the work 
which an honest man began before him. 


2. 


The historian has frequently been struck with the obser- 
vation that the quiet thinking of the masses proceeds along 
illogical, if not illegitimate, lines. Germany, prior to the 
advent of Luther, was a devoutly Catholic country. The 
authority of the Holy Father was unquestioned in its borders. 
Heretics whom the Church had denounced were properly and 
piously abominated by the God-fearing. At the mention of 
the name of Hus the pious would cross themselves with right- 
eous horror; for had not the famous Council of Constanz 
burned him as a heresiarch? And had he not incited those 
cruel wars from which Bohemia was bleeding at every pore? 
German mothers would hush their unruly children by sug- 
gesting that a Hussite would come and get them. And yet 
Koestlin has discovered in the pre-Lutheran period “secret 
Hussite influences” that were at work in Germany.) The 
German peasant’s thought might be sluggish, and his conclu- 
sions clumsy; but when he mused on the spectacle of a single 
man mounting the pyre rather than saying the one word: 
Revoco! to please the pope, he would secretly side with that 
man, because he seemed a man. And he would keep thinking 
in his ponderous fashion what it could possibly be that made 
the man so stubborn, and whether he had not a respectable 
reason for his stubbornness. And the learned doctors at the 
schools would sit poring over the historical records of the 
Council of Constanz, and over the heretical writings of 
Wyclif and Hus which the pope had eondemned, and would 


14) XVIII, 1574. 15) V, 328. 16) Martin Luther, I, 6. 
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find arguments in them that strongly appealed both to their 
manhood and their Christian feelings. And so the official 
German dislike of Hus did not, in reality, tally with the un- 
official, but sincere, admiration or pity of Hus. 


3. 

However this may be, we know that Luther had grown 
up a devout despiser of Hus, the heretic, the enemy of the 
Church. It is true that on several occasions during his life 
as a student at the university, and as a monk at the Augus- 
tinian convent, at Erfurt, he had heard startling opinions ex- 
pressed regarding Hus. His teacher Johann Grefenstein, he 
relates in later years, had remarked to the students that Hus 
had suffered death though he had received no fair trial, and 
had not been convicted. He also says that in many parts 
of Germany there had remained a “murmuring” of dissatis- 
faction with the treatment accorded Hus.) Moreover, Luther’s 
superior in the Augustinian order, Staupitz, at one time frankly 
repeated to Luther scornful remarks which Staupitz’s predeces- 
sor, Proles, had made about Zachariae, one of the insincere 
prosecutors of Hus at the Council of Constanz. Lastly, it is 
true that the University of Erfurt was called “Erfordia Praga” 
because of the many professors and students of the University 
of Prague who had made their domicile in the Saxon town, 
when Bohemian influence under Hus resulted in hostile 
measures against German Catholics at that university. But 
far from making Erfurt a Hussite center of thought in Ger- 
many, the former hostilities of the authorities at Prague 
rather constituted a grievance, which those who had fled from 
them and settled at Erfurt, and their successors, were nursing 
against the followers of Hus. Nor could the Erfurtians easily 
forget the extraordinary distinction which had come to their 
professor Dr. Zachariae, who had received the Golden Rose 
from the pope in recognition of his zeal to have Hus con- 


17) Koestlin, M. L., I, 41. 
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demned and slain at Constanz, and whose grave and epitaph 
were pointed out with pride to strangers visiting Erfurt.) 

The pathetic effect which the teaching of Rome always 
has on simple, sincere, unsophisticated minds, because it creates 
in them an erring conscience, is shown by Luther’s experience 
when he, for the first time, came in personal contact with the 
teaching of Hus. He had become a young theologian, and was 
reading such books as were available in the cloister library, 
when one day he chanced upon a volume of Hus’s sermons, 
which somehow had escaped the fiery edict of the pope. 
Curious to know what this arch-heretic had taught, Luther 
began to read in his book, and was amazed at the Christian 
spirit of Hus and at the great force of His Scriptural rea- 
sonings. He could not help admiring the man, and was 
shocked to find himself thinking well of a heretic; for he 
had been taught that to think well of Hus was so great 
~a crime that the sun must forthwith lose its luster if it shone 
on one who was harboring such thoughts. With a wounded 
heart he closed the book, and found comfort only in the thought 
that Hus had not been burned for the things he had written 
in that book, but for other teachings, and that he had written 
the book of sermons when he was still a loyal member of the 
Roman Church. Soon Luther was to learn to his dismay and 
temporary discomfiture that his pious explanation of the acts 
of the Council of Constanz did honor to his Catholic loyalty, 
but was historically untenable. 


4. 


The painful disillusionment began in the early part of 
July, 1519, and represents the crisis in Luther’s debate with 
Eck at Leipzig. Here Luther was revealed as the dupe of 
his own pious fancy that the pope was the champion of Bible- 
truth. Eck, with the keen observation, which is common to 
self-interested persons, had perceived, long before Luther was 


18) Ibid., p. 76. 
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aware of the catastrophe to which his argument must lead, 
that his opponent could be placed at a serious disadvantage 
by being identified with Hus. With a bland mien and a dep- 
recatory gesture, as if he wished himself to wave aside a false 
imputation, Eck remarked on July 5th that among the “‘pes- 
tilential” errors of Wyclif and Hus which had been con- 
demned by the Council of Constanz had also been statements 
such as these: Faith in the supremacy of the Roman Church 
is not necessary to salvation; the Church on earth need not 
have a visible head, and others. With sarcastic politeness Eck 
asked his worthy opponent Luther to pardon the dislike in 
which he, Eck, held the Bohemians, because they were enemies 
of the Church, and the mention which he had made of them 
in this connection, because in his humble opinion Luther’s 
argument favored the Bohemian errors very much, and he 
had received information that the Bohemians were wishing 
Luther God-speed in his argument. Indignantly Luther re- 
plied that he did not approve of the Hussite schism, because 
the supreme law of God, love and unity of the Spirit, had 
been violated thereby. However, it was a shameless act of 
Eck, to east out of the Church all those Greek fathers whom 
Luther had cited for his position, and whom Eck, by impli- 
cation, declared Hussite heretics. But Eck was too shrewd 
a dialectician to surrender the advantage which he had gained 
over Luther: he demanded to know why Luther did not write 
against the Bohemians. Once more Luther sought to evade 
the issue; failing in that, he declared peremptorily: as re- 
gards the teachings of Hus and the Bohemians, there were some 
among them that were quite Christian and evangelical, e. g., 
that there is only one universal Church, to which also those 
Christians belong who are outside of the Roman communion, 
and that a person’s salvation is not conditioned on his accept- 
ing the supreme authority of the Roman Church. Whether 
Wyclif or Hus had defended these truths was of no moment: 
these truths must not be condemned. No Christian must be 
coerced into accepting articles of faith that are not founded 
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on Scripture, which alone can determine by divine right what 
we are to believe. Even jurists of the Church like Arch- 
bishop Nicolaus, of Palermo, had declared that the belief of 
a single Christian must supersede the decrees of popes and 
councils, if it rests on a better foundation than theirs, and 
that councils could err. 

It was not the first time that Luther had cited the view 
of Nicolaus de Tedesco in his behalf: in his answer to Sil- 
vester Prierias he had defended his position by the same 
authority. But in this encounter with Eck he had for the 
first time, in a direct manner and in a public assembly, an- 
nounced his conviction that a particular council had actually 
erred. Yea, he had made this assertion against the famous 
Council of Constanz, and with reference to teachings that 
had been espoused by the Bohemian heretics, whom the entire 
Catholic Church hated and execrated. To measure the full 
import of this statement of Luther and the moral struggle 
which must have preceded it in Luther’s soul, we must bear 
in mind that Luther had always regarded the epithet of “Bo- 
hemian” as a most opprobrious term, and had perceptibly 
winced under the indictment that he was spreading Bohemian 
poison. That charge he considered a most vicious calumny. 

However, Eck’s purpose now was to exhibit Luther in 
the most evident manner as a Bohemian ally, and to force 
him to utter statements by which he would renounce, not 
only the authoritative declarations of the pope, but also the 
authority of the representative councils of the Church. It 
goes without saying that Luther’s reply, given to Eck with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, created a tremendous sensation. 
Duke George was present when Luther spoke of the Chris- 
tian teachings of Hus. Putting his arms akimbo, and shaking 
his head, he exclaimed in a loud voice that could be heard by 
the whole audience, “The pest take the man!” 

Continuing his argument, Eck stated that this very 
tendency, viz., claiming to understand Holy Writ better than 
the popes, councils, doctors, and universities, was a criterion 
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of Bohemianism. It was shocking, he said, to pious ears to 
hear the reverend father Luther boldly speak against the holy 
Council of Constanz, which had represented the united mind 
of all Christendom. At this point Luther seems to have been 
startled at observing the scope that could be given to his former 
statements. He interrupted Eck with the exclamation, “It is 
not so that I have spoken against the Council of Constanz.” 
When Eck said the excommunicated Bohemians would, with- 
out doubt, claim Luther for their patron, and would draw 
the conclusion that, if the council had erred in one point, 
its authority was shaken also in other points, Luther cried out, 
before Eck had finished this sentence, “That is an impudent 
lie!” Plainly Luther had not anticipated the dangerous turn 
which the debate had taken, nor was he at that moment quite 
clear in his own mind to what extent he might admit an 
illumination from on high and a corresponding authority to 
church-councils, some of which he, too, held in very great 
respect. Of one thing, however, he was certain, viz., he could 
not depart from the truth which he had found in Scripture 
to please even a council of the Church, nor could he, at the 
behest of a council, accept dogmas that are not founded on 
Scripture. 

On the day following, Luther took up the issue once 
more, and now named four Scriptural claims of Hus that 
had been rejected by the Council of Constanz while they were 
unimpeachable, chiefly, Hus’s claim concerning the Church: 
“There is one holy, universal Church, which is the sum total 
of the elect.” Luther had discovered in this claim of Hus 
his own view of what constitutes the Church. Agreeably to 
this view he held, on the one hand, that subjection to Rome 
is not required for membership in the Church, and, on the 
other hand, that only genuine Christians, partakers of sal- 
vation, are the true members of the Church. However, Luther 
sought to guard this declaration by adding that no one could 
say the Council of Constanz had declared all the propositions 
of Hus heretical, but had only declared that some of them 
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were erroneous and not well considered. Yea, he held that 
Eck must concede the possibility that the respective state- 
ments in the protocol of the council might be interpolations 
fabricated by falsifiers of the records. It is easy to see that 
Luther struggled against the necessity of renouncing the 
authority of councils, toward which his opponent was ruth- 
lessly pressing him. But even in this declaration Luther, 
with the utmost definiteness, returned to his old standpoint, 
viz., that only the Scriptures can be regarded as infallible, 
while any council might err. 

During the course of the debate, on July 7, Luther seems 
to have made a concession which renders his former statement 
concerning councils questionable. Eck had asserted that the 
Church, in convention assembled in the name of the Lord, 
and by reason of the New Testament promise, can be sure 
of being endowed with the divine Spirit and light from on 
high, and that, hence, all the decrees of a council in matters 
of faith must be valid; an erring council would lose the 
character of a gathering of the Church, ete. In his reply 
Luther accepted Eck’s position, “that the decrees of councils, 
in so far as they relate to matters of faith, must in every 
case (omnt modo) be accepted.” However, he reserved the 
right to say that ‘‘a council may occasionally have erred, and 
occasionally can err, especially in matters not pertaining to 
faith; also, that no council has authority to set up new 
articles of faith.” 

This reservation of Luther has perplexed many. What 
did Luther mean by it? asks Koestlin, and suggests as a pos- 
sible thought in Luther’s mind at the time this, that God 
would not suffer a council to fall into error in such matters 
at any rate as, because of their bearing on men’s salvation, 
must necessarily become embodied in the faith of all Chris- 
tians. However, Koestlin is forced to reject this explanation 
at once in view of the exact terms of Luther’s reservation: 
by contending that councils are apt to err “especially” in 
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matters not pertaining to faith Luther had not admitted that 
councils are immune from error in matters pertaining to faith. 
In the event, however, that councils should declare something 
to be de fide of which Luther was convinced that it could 
not be proved from Scripture to be an integral part of the 
doctrine of faith, he would still refuse to accept the decrees 
of the councils. Luther reiterated his belief that nothing could 
by a decree of a council be made to exist by divine right what 
was not in itself divinely right. ; 

Accordingly, Eck never regarded these statements of 
Luther as a reversal of his position and a return to the 
standpoint of the Roman Church, and made no effort to hold 
him to those statements. “If you believe,” he said, “that 
a lawfully assembled council can err and has erred, you are 
to me a heathen man and a publican.” Luther, on the other 
hand, met the continued harangue of his zealous opponent in 
defense of the dignity and authority of the Council of Con- 
stanz with the simple. challenge: the worthy Doctor would 
first have to prove to him that a council could not err and 
had not erred.) 

To the psychologist the events of July 5—7, 1519, repre- 
sent an intensely interesting study: the external struggle with 
his wily opponent is as nothing compared with Luther’s internal 
struggle, by which a noble evangelical thought sought to liberate 
itself from the strong fetters in which respect for established 
human authority in the Church had bound it. Luther’s 
moments of hesitation, cautious admissions, and reservations 
during the debate with Eck are the normal movements of 
a mind that is about to settle down on a new base, but is 
not quite ready to quit the old. The ghost of Hus was stalk-— 
ing in the hall of the Pleissenburg: Eck saw him extending 
the hand of fellowship to Luther; Luther fled from him, but 
gave a few fingers to him. 


19) Koestlin, 1, 246 f. Kolde, 1, 206 f. Hausrath, 1, 299 f. Buch- 
waild, 151. 
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5. 


The charge of Hussism which Eck had hurled at Luther 
raised echoes in many quarters that did not soon die. We 
shall hear them again at other decisive moments of the Re- 
former’s life. One that proved very annoying reached Luther 
five weeks after the Leipzig Debate. Jerome Emser, whose 
general characteristic was duplicity,”) had been allied with 
Eck in the debate. Luther’s remarks about some of the teach- 
ings of Hus, and current rumors that the Bohemians were 
manifesting a great deal of interest in Luther, caused Emser, 
on August 13, to publish a letter addressed to John Zack, 
Administrator of the Catholic Church at Prague and Provost 
of Leitmeritz. In this letter he bewails the unfortunate Bo- 
hemians because they have fallen away from Rome, and wishes 
Zack God-speed in his efforts to bring the erring Bohemians 
back into the safe port. Incidentally Emser drops a remark 
that possibly the Bohemians might claim that they were not 
alone, but that from among Catholic Christianity Dr. Luther, 
an expert in elucidating the dark meaning of Holy Writ, had 
championed their cause. Emser also notes that during the 
Leipzig Debate the Bohemians had held daily services, and 
offered up public prayers in behalf of Luther. He expresses 
pity for Luther, if the latter should rely on the force of such 
damnable and abominable prayers in his conflict. But he also 
asserts that Luther had persistently repelled every suspicion 
that was expressed as to his Hussite leaning. He had at no 
point raised such a vigorous protest against Eck, as when the 
latter declared Luther— whether in jest or earnest, Emser 
claims not to know—a patron of the Bohemians; yea, he 
had with a loud voice condemned their defection from the 
papal see. Thus this man of rare learning had utterly frus- 
trated the hope which the Bohemians might have conceived 
about him; for he had declared that we must not permit any- 
thing to disrupt our communion with Christ and the Church. 


20) Kawerau, Hieronymus Emser. WHausrath, 1, 314. 
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In answer to the assertion that Luther had endorsed at least 
some of the teachings of Hus as Christian, Emser notes that 
it has ever been a characteristic of heretics to mingle truth 
with error, and that they were never condemned for the truth 
which they held, but for their falseness and stubbornness. 
Hence Luther was justified in acknowledging what was right 
even in a heretic’s teaching. However, as regards the view 
which Luther held in common with Hus, vz., that the papal 
supremacy was not ordained of God, Emser informs the world 
that this point still remains unsettled between the disputants, 
and surely, Luther would not be so stubborn as not to yield 
to a thorough refutation of his view. Granted, however, that 
the papal monarchy exists only by human right, even in that 
cease Luther had admitted that it was God’s will that the 
authority of the pope should be obeyed. ‘: Emser adds his own 
view of the point in controversy to this effect: Christianity 
without a divinely ordained pope would be in a sorry state, 
yea, less well constituted in its religion than pagans and Jews; 
for even pagans derived their priesthood from the gods, and the 
archiepiscopate of Aaron was unquestionably ordained by God. 

Luther. was not a moment in the dark about the hostile 
intent of this cunningly contrived epistle: it was to force 
upon him the alternative either to renounce, from fear of the 
fatal alliance with the Bohemians, the position which he had 
maintained at Leipzig, or to take upon himself the full odium 
of being a supporter of the Bohemian schismatics and heretics. 
While acting as public apologist for Luther, Emser had art- 
fully set forth the Bohemian interest and hopes as centered 
in Luther, and the calamity that was to be feared for the 
Catholic Church of Bohemia. Luther, always frank and open- 
hearted toward friend and foe, scorned the insidious attempt 
which a small mind had craftily made to entrap him. He 
smashed the dilemma that had been created for him by a scath- 
ing rebuke of Emser’s duplicity, whom he compares to Joab, 
the assassin of Abner and Amasa, and whose specious enco- 
miums he calls kisses of Judas. To permit such a man to 
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praise him, to make explanations for him, would be equiva- 
lent to surrendering the doctrine which he had defended, while 
the general public would certainly believe him a Bohemian, 
and in addition an ingrate, if he attacked the kind and con- 
siderate Emser. Luther boldly chose the latter course: he 
will not withdraw any statement that he has made merely 
because it has pleased the Bohemians. Mockingly he draws 
from the claim that whatever pleases the Bohemians is hereti- 
cal the following conclusions: Whoever likes anything Bohe- 
mian, ¢. g., Bohemian gold, a pretty Bohemian damsel, — 
these thrusts were aimed at known immoralities of Emser, 
—is a heretic. Inversely, whatever is despised by Bohemians 
is truly Catholic, e. g., the lechery, pride, and greed of the 
Roman clergy, which the Bohemians abominate. While still 
deprecating any real error harbored by the Bohemians and 
any schism that might have been caused thereby, Luther in 
defiance of the mean tricks of Emser winds up with this 
declaration: “I will, I wish, I pray to God, I thank God, 
and I rejoice that my teaching pleases the Bohemians; would 
that it would please also Jews and Turks, yea, even you and ~ 
Eck, and that you would renounce your impious errors!’ #) 

Thus Luther wrested himself free from any unjustified 
horror of Bohemianism which still obsessed him, threatening 
to paralyze his strength as a teacher of the truth, and risked 
the opprobrium which misinformed public opinion, blind 
ignorance, and malice might heap upon him. 


6. 

Eck and Emser had not exaggerated when they pointed 
to Bohemian admiration for Luther. A person’s enemies, as 
a rule, perceive more quickly than the person himself whether 
he is making friends. The first direct evidence of the sym- 
pathetic interest which Bohemians were taking in his stand 
against Rome was not received by Luther“until October 3, 1519. 
It came in the form of letters and gifts from John Poduschka 


21) Koestlin, 1, 260 f. Hausrath, 1, 314 f. Buchwald, 155. 
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and Wenzel Rosdalowsky, ministers at Prague, both belonging 
to the Utraquist party, which insisted on giving the cup to 
laymen at communion, and rejected the supreme authority of 
the pope as’ a matter of principle. The letters and presents 
had been sent immediately after the Leipzig Debate, but 
Luther did not receive them until the later date, and, even 
then, only through the agency of the Saxon court. The Bo- 
hemians wished Luther God-speed, and thanked Heaven for 
him and his successful labors. Poduschka’s gift consisted of 
some knives, Rosdalowsky’s, of something that Luther valued 
more highly: Hus’s treatise De Heclesia, which he had not 
known at the time of the Leipzig Debate, and which he 
promptly had reprinted as soon as he had read it.”) Rosda- 
lowsky wrote, amongst other things: “What Hus was in Bo- 
hemia, you, Luther, are in Saxony.” Luther’s answer was 
composed by Melanchthon. Luther thought the style of his Bo- 
hemian correspondents Erasmian, and wanted his reply to be 
equally refined and ornate. He reciprocated the gift from 
Bohemia by sending his new friends at Prague all the smaller 
writings which he had published up to that time. 

In the meantime Luther was studying Hus’s treatise On 
the Church, and the result of this study was soon communi- 
cated to his intimate friend Spalatin, to whom Luther wrote 
in the early part of 1520: “Without being aware of it, I have 
hitherto proclaimed and contended for all the doctrines of 
Hus; John Staupitz likewise. We are all Hussites without 
knowing it; in the end Paul and Augustine, too, are Hussites 
to the letter. Behold the monstrous teachings we have espoused 
independently of this Bohemian leader and teacher! I stand 
aghast with amazement and do not know what to think when 
T reflect on the terrible judgment of God on mankind, because 
the manifest truth of the Gospel has been burned, and stands 
condemned publicly these hundred years, and no one dare speak 


out against it. Woe to our country!” ®) 


2) It appeared at Wittenberg, 1520. 
3 
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23) Koestlin, 1, 272 f. 294 f. Kolde, 1, 240 f. 295. 
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In August, 1520, Luther published his epochal Appeal 
to the Christian Nobility of the German Nation. In this trea- 
tise Luther proposes remedies for many evils which the religion 
of Romanism had wrought in the Church and State of Germany. 
In the twenty-fourth section he discusses the relation of the 
Church to the Bohemian Hussites. “It is high time,” he says, 
“that we earnestly take up the cause of the Bohemians with 
a view to unite with them, in order that the abominable vitu- 
peration, hatred, and envy on their side and ours may cease.” 
To this end he demands, first of all, that the Catholic Church 
acknowledge without reserve that the burning of Hus at Con- 
stanz was wrong. Luther waives judgment on the contents 
of Hus’s propositions, though he avers that he has found no 
error in his writings. However, he insists that wrong was 
done to Hus when the imperial safe-conduct which had been 
granted him was withdrawn; for everybody knows that it is 
a violation of God’s command to act faithlessly to a person 
who trusts himself to your authority, no matter whether this 
be done to a heretic; for even the devil would be entitled to 
safe-conduct if it had been promised to him. In general, 
_ Luther denounces the burning of heretics: they ought to be 
overcome with arguments, not with fire. “If that were a great 
achievement to overcome heretics with fire, hangmen would be 
the most learned doctors on earth.” In the second place, 
Luther suggests that an attempt be made by some pious and 
reasonable bishops and theologians to unite the Bohemians 
(who were divided into a number of sects), and that out of 
regard for the welfare of their souls the pope should for 
a time renounce his authority over them, and permit them, 
in accordance with the ruling of the Nicene Council, to elect 
from among themselves some one to be Archbishop of Prague, 
and authorize some neighboring bishop in Moravia, Hungary, 
Poland, or Germany to install him. Moreover, the Bohemians 
must not be forced to give up the cup at the communion of 
their laymen; their new bishop must only see to it that those 
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who use the cup, and those who do not use it, are mutually 
tolerant and patient. This advice of Luther is remarkable, be- 
cause he refrains from demanding the cup at lay communion. 
In a sermon on the Sacrament which he had published a short 
time before issuing his Appeal, he had made this demand. 
Luther even hopes to win back to the Church the Beghardines 
or Picardines, the society of the Bohemian Brethren, who were 
known to detest more intensely than the rest of their country- 
men the errors of Roman teaching and the practises of the 
Roman priesthood. Luther had formerly expressed pity for 
these “poor heretics,’ and had rejected their teaching regard- 
ing the Lord’s Supper. In the aforementioned Sermon on the 
Sacrament he had related that he had seen a book used by 
the Beghardines in which they denied the real presence of the 
body of Christ in the Lord’s Supper, and a few other matters 
of heretical character. In the meantime Senior Lucas, of 
Prague, probably in answer to Luther’s Sermon, had issued 
a treatise on the Sacrament, which caused Luther to change 
his mind regarding the Beghardines. For in the Appeal he 
declares: “If I knew that the Beghardines cherished no error 
beyond their belief that true, natural bread and wine are 
found in the Lord’s Supper, while they admit that the true 
body and blood of Christ are present under the bread and 
wine, I would not reject them, but suffer them to come under 
the pastoral care of the Bishop of Prague.” To the surprise 
of the Catholic world Luther, in this connection, declares the 
Roman doctrine of transubstantiation no article of faith, but 
a notion of St. Thomas and the pope. All that he now claims 
to be an article of faith is, that in the natural bread and wine 
there is also the natural, true body and blood of Christ. How- 
ever, Luther’s views of this matter had not yet reached the form 
of a conviction; for he declares at the same time that commu- 
nicants might also believe, without danger to their souls, that 
there is no bread at all in communion, the bread namely having 
been changed into the body of Christ, as Rome teaches.) 


24) Koestlin, 1, 327. Kolde, 1, 264. Buchwald, 177. 
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Thus the Bohemian situation had come to be embodied in 
Luther’s reformatory program, and Luther henceforth appears 
almost as the determined avenger of Hus. When, in January, 
1521, he published his Assertion against Pope Leo X, in which 
he maintained every article which had been condemned by the 
papal bull that had been issued against him, he declared, 
amongst other things, that he must recant some of his former 
statements. This is one of his “recantations”: he withdraws 
the statement that some of the propositions drawn from Hus’s 
writings which the Council of Constanz had condemned were 
Christian, and he wants to substitute for that statement this 
other, viz., that all those propositions were Christian, and the 
pope and the papists had, by condemning Hus, condemned the 
holy Gospel, and put in its place the doctrine of the hellish 
dragon.”°) 

8. 

If Rome could have swayed the Emperor and the civil 
authorities of Germany in 1521 as it had done in 1415, the 
Diet of Worms would have been marked with an auto da fé 
as was the Council of Constanz, and Luther would have been 
the victim. In his bull Decet Romanum Pontificem, of Jan- 
uary 3,.1521, the Pope had denounced Luther as “a declared 
heretic.””’ Excommunication, the papal anathema, the eternal 
curse, the interdict, and every secular punishment which the 
canons of the Church decreed for heretics, had been denounced 
against Luther. Rome was preparing public opinion for its 
final blow. In his speech before the Diet of Worms, on Feb- 
ruary 13, the papal legate Aleander consumed three hours in 
explaining the dangerous character of Luther’s teaching to the 
members of the Diet. The point to which he recurred again 
and again, and which he stressed to the utmost, was Luther’s 
revival of Hussism. Like the Bohemians in a former age 
Luther had risen in rebellion against thé laws of the Church 
and the Empire; he had summoned Hus and Jerome of Prague 
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from hell back to earth; he was uttering blasphemies against 
the Council of Constanz, yea, he scorned all the holy councils, 
and, though appealing his cause to a council, he was deter- 
mined not to submit to the council’s decrees. Aleander pro- 
tested against such a man being heard at all by the Diet, and 
against laymen sitting in judgment on his case. He demanded 
that Luther’s writings be ordered burned, and with a discreet 
moderation, prompted by political reflections, refrained from 
saying what was to be done with Luther’s person. 

As regards the burning of Luther’s writings, Aleander 
carried his point: on March 26, an imperial edict was pub- 
lished at Worms commanding all who possessed writings of 
Luther to give them up to the authorities. Luther’s friends 
were thrown into consternation. They regarded this edict as 
a sure sign that Luther’s destruction had been planned, and 
sent warnings to Luther not to come to Worms, as he had 
been ordered to do. One of these warnings reached Luther 
as he was leaving Frankfurt, and was within a few days’ jour- 
ney from Worms; it came from his trusted friend Spalatin, 
and asked him to remember the fate of Hus. 

In his last defense before the Diet, on April 18, Luther 
was once more pitted against the man who, two years ago, 
had fastened the opprobrious name of ‘Hussite’ on him: 
Dr. Eck. After Luther’s famous oration before the Diet, and 
while the princes were deliberating on.a proper reply to Luther, 
the Emperor directed Eck to address Luther. With haughty 
scorn Eck declared that there was no need to join with Luther 
in a debate on the correctness of his teaching, since all his 
teachings had been previously judged at the trials of Wyclif, 
Hus, and other heretics, and had on sufficient grounds been 
condemned at the Council of Constanz by the Pope, the Em- 
peror, and the assembled Fathers. That was sufficient. Luther 
must acknowledge that God had not given over His Church to 
error all these years. If any person who contradicts decrees 
of the councils and of the Church, were to demand that he 
be refuted with arguments from Scripture, there would be 
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an end of authority in the Christian Church and no basis 
for the certainty of any one’s faith. If Luther should choose 
to recant such of his teachings as had been condemned at the 
trial of Hus, the Emperor might deal leniently with his other 
‘writings; if not, all his other writings, though they might be 
quite Christian in character, deserved no consideration. He 
demanded from Luther an answer “without horns and with no 
cloak thrown around.” The world knows Luther’s “unhorned” 
and “uncloaked” reply. 

During the eight days until his departure from Worms 
on April 26, Luther was made aware that attempts were being 
made to annul the imperial safe-conduct, which guaranteed him 
safe passage to and from Worms. One day Cochlaeus, a Leip- 
zig theologian, had approached Luther while he was engaged 
with a delegation of the Diet, and had proposed a joint debate 
on condition that Luther should forfeit his safe-conduct in 
the event that the judges for the debate should decide against 
him. The proposal exasperated a nobleman who happened to 
be present so much that he threatened violence to Cochlaeus. 
Chancellor Brueck of Saxony had during the Diet expressed 
the fear that Luther’s safe-conduct might be withdrawn, and 
it is known that Charles V had been advised that he need not 
keep a promise given to a heretic. But the Emperor had too 
much regard for his personal honor and his conscience, and, 
besides, understood the temper of the German nation too well 
to act upon the suggestion. Rome’s second goose-roasting was 
foiled; the eagle returned to his eyrie in the Thuringian Forest. 

But even in his exile at the Wartburg the shades of Hus 
were hovering about him. Annually on Maundy Thursday 
there is recited at Rome the Bulla Ooena Domini, which con- 
tains a catalog of all the principal heresies that have been 
condemned by the popes. Since 1521, Luther’s name was 
inserted in the bull immediately after,the names of Wyclif 
and Hus.”*) 


26) Koestlin, 1, 391. 407 f. 418. 429. 450. Kolde, 1, 305. 335. 342. 347. 
Buchwald, 202 ff. Hausrath, 1, 383 f. 
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9. 

Since 1521, Luther’s spiritual kinship with Hus may be 
regarded as an acknowledged fact, accepted by Luther himself. 

Events that were transpiring in Bohemia soon brought 
him into the closest connection with the anti-Rome church 
parties in Hus’s land. The majority of these Bohemian mal- 
contents were Utraquists. Their interest in Luther’s conflict 
with Rome was at first almost limited to one point: Luther’s 
contention that laymen ought to receive the cup at communion. 
They esteemed this privilege much more highly than Luther 
himself. But in the doctrine of the Mass, Transubstantiation, 
the Seven Sacraments, Fasts, ete., they sided with the Catholic 
Church. Quite an embarrassment was created for them by 
their belief that priests that had not been consecrated by 
a bishop could not validly officiate in the ordinances of the 
Church. The archiepiscopate of Prague remaining vacant, 
they sent their candidates for holy orders to Italian bishops, 
who would, as a rule, impart to them the sacrament of ordina- 
tion only on receiving from the ordained the promise that they 
would not give to laymen the communion cup when they re- 
turned to their home country. This promise they had to 
recant at home, and thus they entered upon their ministerial 
work with a violated conscience. To overcome this difficulty, 
attempts at reaching an understanding with the papal see in 
the form of a compromise were made repeatedly; but all failed. 

But Bohemia gradually came to value Luther for more 
than his defense of the lay cup at communion. Luther’s trea- 
tise on The Babylonian Captivity of the Church, this gigantic 
onslaught ‘on the tyranny of Rome, opened the eyes of the 
Bohemians, and they began to realize that their opposition to 
Rome must assume larger dimensions. Their young King 
Louis, on coming of age in 1522, convened the estates of the 
kingdom for a national conference. Luther received informa- 
tion that pressure was being brought to bear on the Convention 
of the Estates at Prague to cause Bohemia to return to the 
bosom of the ‘“‘alone-saving Church.” At the same time King 
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Henry VIII of England was spreading the rumor afresh that 
Luther was on the point of fleeing to Bohemia. At this junc- 
ture Luther issued two writings, one addressed to Count Schlick, 
a wealthy nobleman residing near the border of Bohemia, in 
which he dedicated to this Bohemian his reply to the British 
monarch, the other addressed directly to the convention at 
Prague. He urged the convention to remain firm, and not 
to do anything by which they might bring shame on their 
martyrs, Hus and Jerome. Referring to the rumor that he 
was about to flee to Bohemia, and that he was by birth a Bo- 
hemian, Luther declared that for a long time he had indeed 
desired to pay Bohemia a visit, because he wished very much 
to learn to know the Bohemian people and their faith. By 
such a visit he hoped to incense the mad papists still more, 
in accordance with what is written Deut. 32, 21 and Rom. 
10,19: “I will move them to jealousy with those which are 
not a people; I will provoke them to anger with a foolish 
nation.” He desired to raise the name of Bohemia to great 
honor, and cause the name of the papists to be abhorred in all 
the world. While deprecating a premature union between Bo- 
hemia and Germany, he hoped that such a union would speedily 
be brought about with the help of God, and that mutual for- 
bearance would be practised with this end in view. The amal- 
gamation of the various Bohemian sects, which was expected 
to take place as soon as Bohemia returned to the papal fold, 
Luther declared, could only be effected by the pure preaching 
of the Gospel. 

Not long aftér this there came to Wittenberg Gallus 
Cahera, an energetic, ambitious, but insincere clergyman, who 
belonged to the Utraquist party. He described the state of 
affairs in Bohemia in such a way that Luther was led to 
believe the evangelical cause had a far better chance to succeed 
in Bohemia than he had imagined. Ineidentally Cahera suc- 
ceeded in convincing Luther. that he, Cahera, would be an 
excellent agent for spreading the Gospel in Bohemia. Accord- 
ingly, in November, 1523, Luther addressed to the city council 
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and the congregation at Prague his treatise on 7’he Ordination 
of Ministers. He calls attention to the great embarrassment 
and danger arising to the Bohemians from their belief that 
they must have their ministers ordained by Roman bishops. 
That is the reason, he thinks, why so many wolves enter their 
fold. It would be better for them to have no ministers at all. 
The heads of families might teach the Gospel to their house- 
holds, and baptize their infants. Papal ordination is not 
necessary; it is a jugglery, by which Christians ought not 
to permit themselves to be imposed upon. In order to obtain 
true ministers of the Word, they must remember that all the 
rights of the Church are vested in the believers, who are 
a general priesthood, and who appoint ministers to exercise 
in their stead the functions of the ministry. He offers to the 
city council this direct advice: relying on the promise of the 
Lord that, where two or three are gathered together in His 
name, He would be in their midst, they should present this 
important business before Him in prayer; next, they should 
eall a meeting of all who think as they do in this matter, elect 
worthy and able persons for the ministerial office, authorize 
their prominent men to lay hands on them and present them 
before the congregation. These are to serve as their bishops, 
ministers, and pastors. Not that he wished to make this a law 
for all Bohemia; no, a single congregation might adopt this 
plan, and others would follow. The Bohemian Dict might de- 
liberate on the question whether this method should be adopted 
for the whole country. However, if any should refuse to adopt 
this method, they must not be coerced. Moreover, Luther makes 
a concession to the Bohemians in view of a possible weakness 
of their faith: if they believe the papal sanction for their 
priests necessary, they might obtain it from a man like Cahera, 
who had been duly ordained in the Roman Church. He could 
act in the place of a Roman bishop in ordaining their ministers. 

This treatise and letter secured for Cahera the pastorate 
of the congregation at Prague. It also brought about an under- 
standing of the Utraquist party of Prague with the Bohemian 
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brethren, and Bohemian schisms seemed about to disappear. 
The Utraquist Estates of Bohemia in February, 1524, ap- 
pointed Cahera their administrator, promised protection to 
every priest proclaiming the pure Gospel, recommended the 
reading of the Bible to laymen, and ordered the writings of 
Hus, who had to the end adhered to the Roman doctrine of 
transubstantiation, to be received only as far as they agreed 
with the Holy Scriptures. However, a speedy reversal of 
public opinion caused a bitter disappointment to Luther. It 
soon became apparent that in his specious zeal in behalf of 
the Gospel Cahera was really striving for his own aggran- 
dizement. In order to increase his power and rise to still 
higher distinction, he entered into negotiations with the Catho- 
lies with the view of reuniting Bohemia under the papal see. 
National feelings, too, were roused by Czechs, who declined 
to be influenced by the German Luther, and who, as a pretext, 
asserted that they chose to abide by the accepted teachings 
of the church-fathers rather than follow the new and foreign 
doctrines that had been imported among them. This party 
gained a political victory at the election of the city council 
of Prague and at the Diet of 1525. They enacted their sen- 
timents into law, prohibited priests who were not properly 
ordained from officiating, expelled preachers who were known 
to have Lutheran propensities, and imprisoned the Chancellor 
of Prague, Burian von Kornitz, who was a devoted friend 
of Luther. Yea, to spite Luther more than to please Rome 
the Bohemians did a thing unheard of till then: they expressed 
to the papal legate their willingness to submit to Rome, if only 
the lay cup at communion were conceded them, and the clergy 
would renounce their claims for secular dominion. Rome, of 
course, did not entertain these propositions. In vain Luther 
remonstrated to Cahera, and earnestly chided him for his 
defection. : 

His acquaintance with the Bohemians drew from Luther 
another treatise, that On the Veneration of the Sacrament of 
the Body of Our Lord, which was published in April, 1523. 
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It was addressed to that party among the Bohemian brethren 
who were known as the Beghardines. They were a fraternal 
society of men whose chief aim appears to have been to re- 
establish Christianity in its pure apostolic form. Their lives 
were regulated by faith in Christ, mutual love, obedience to 
God in strict accordance with the teachings and directions of 
Holy Writ. It was a practical sort of Christianity which they 
wished to inaugurate. By a literal interpretation of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount they renounced most secular pursuits, pos- 
sessions, and honors, also mere secular learning, and subjected 
their members to strict discipline. For their priests they re- 
tained the state of celibacy. The doctrines of justification and 
Christian liberty, as Luther proclaimed them, were unknown 
to them. Luther had at one time expressed his doubt whether 
the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper which the Beghardines 
taught was Scriptural. Luther had always believed in the 
Real Presence, though he had rejected the scholastic teaching 
of transubstantiation. The reports which he had received re- 
garding the Beghardines led him to believe that they admitted 
only a spiritual presence of the Lord in the Sacrament. In 
1522, his friend Paul Speratus, who had labored in Moravia, 
wrote Luther, praising the zeal in behalf of the Gospel and 
the quiet, clean living of the Beghardines, but stating that 
he questioned the orthodoxy of their doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper. He sent Luther eleven articles (Conclusiones Beg- 
hardorum), which had confessional authority among the Beg- 
hardines, and asked a theological opinion on them. About 
the same time Johann Horn, a Beghardine priest, happened 
to be at Leipzig, and Luther interviewed him regarding the 
eucharistic teaching of his society. He received from Horn 
a statement which satisfied him: the Beghardines did not con- 
sider the Lord’s Supper a mere symbolical action, but believed 
in the real presence of the Lord at communion, although their 
manner of stating and proving this presence differed from 
Luther’s. He informed Speratus to this effect, and received 
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from him another set of questions regarding the Lord’s Supper, 
which the author of the first Bohemian grammar, Benedict 
Optatus, had compiled. One of these questions was, whether 
Christ was to be worshiped in the Sacrament. In his reply, 
on June 13, Luther declared the questions useless, and warned 
against them; however, he held that Christ might, or might 
not, be worshiped in the Sacrament without sin; all would 
depend on the faith of the individual. Since Horn had 
promised to send Luther a more authentic statement regard- 
ing the doctrines of the Beghardines than he had obtained 
in the eleven articles sent by Speratus, the venerable Senior 
of the Beghardines, Lukas, was now induced to send Luther 
an Account of their teachings, which he inscribed, On Vic- 
torious Truth, also the Latin apology of this Account of 1511. 
Luther was, in the main, pleased with the contents of these 
writings, but he criticized the Beghardine form of infant bap- 
tism, and the rebaptizing which they administered to adults - 
when receiving them into fellowship. He complained about 
their lack of clearness in their teaching regarding faith and 
works. As regards the Lord’s Supper, he said that, unless 
they were juggling their terms, their statements were satis- 
factory. The eleven Conclusiones Beghardorum had been de- 
clared unauthentic by Lukas. In the meantime Luther had, 
in a catechism of the Beghardines, seen the statement that 
Christ is to be worshiped only in as far as He is at the right 
hand of His Father in glory, and that we must not heed those 
who point to the Sacrament, saying: Lo, here! True, some 
editions of the catechism, he was told, did not contain these 
words; in others they had been changed so as to make them 
conform to Lutheran teaching. Still Luther’s suspicion about 
the Bohemian doctrine of the Sacrament was now aroused, 
and when, moreover, information reached him from Prague 
that he was quoted by the BeghardineS as one who also re- 
jected the worship of Christ in the Eucharist, he considered 
it necessary to explain his position. A sermon which he had 
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preached January 4th was expanded into the treatise which. 
we noted above. 

This treatise is remarkable, inasmuch as it foreshadows 
Luther’s later arguments against the Sacramentarians. He 
rejects a figurative interpretation of the words of institution, 
and insists on the real presence of Christ’s body and blood. 
On the question whether Christ should be worshiped in the 
Eucharist he approaches the Bohemian position by declaring 
such worship a free exercise of faith, and placing it on a level 
with showing proper respect for the presence of Christ on other 
occasions, e. g., for His presence in a believing person, who 
for that reason should be treated with Christian courtesy. 
But he emphasizes as the thing of chief importance in the 
Sacrament what Christ does for us, not ‘what we do for Him. 
Continuing, Luther criticizes the Bohemians because they bap- 
tize their infants, not on a present faith which they possess, 
but on a faith which they are to obtain at some future time. 
He is also displeased with their contempt of secular learning, 
especially of the study of the ancient languages. On the other 
hand, he acknowledges their “fine Christian customs,” their 
systematic care of the poor, their clean living, and acknowledges 
that in this respect the Germans are still deficient. He ex- 
presses the hope that by a further exchange of writings, and 
by mutually sharing what is good on either side, they would 
approach each other more closely in the future. 

This treatise was translated into the Bohemian language 
and widely circulated. But it met with a cool reception by 
Lukas, who felt offended at the criticism administered to his 
party, and he composed an answer in Bohemian which was inter- 
preted to Luther in October, 1523. It had a chilling effect 
on the kindly affections which Luther had begun to cherish 
for the “Bohemian brethren.” But in the hope for a turn 
to the better in his affairs with the Beghardines he refrained 
from further writings against them.” 


27) Koestlin, I, 629 ff. 
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10. 


Luther’s love for Hus was manifested by a few minor 
incidents. In his liturgical labors about 1524, when he was 
arranging the evangelical order of worship, and translating 
and composing the hymns that were to be sung by evangelical 
Germany, he embodied in his hymnal Hus’s communion hymn, 
“Jesus Christ; Our Lord and Savior.” Thus he taught the 
new evangelical church of his country to strike hands and join 
in a glad chorus of sacred melody on the basis of a common 
faith, at least in one of the evangelical teachings, with the 
despised Bohemians. 

During the memorable days at Augsburg, in 1530, Luther 
was, for the second time in his life, an exile at Castle Coburg. 
He was in almost daily epistolary communication with Melanch- 
thon and the other evangelical representatives at the Diet. He 
learned of their fears and doubts and misgivings, and in his 
first letter to his colleague and friend he reproves ‘them by 
citing to them the example of Hus. “My dear Philip,” he 
writes, “I am thoroughly disgusted with the miserable fears 
which, you say, are consuming you. That these fears are 
dominating in your breast is not owing to the greatness of 
our cause, but to the greatness of our unbelief. Hus’s cause 
was identical with ours, and he and many others were in 
a greater predicament. No matter how great our stress, He 
who has begun this thing, and is guiding it, is still greater; 
for our cause is His. If we are wrong, we shall recant; if we 
are right, shall we make Him a liar in His promises who 
wants us to be at ease in the midst of troubles, like persons 
sleeping? For He says: ‘Cast thy burden upon the Lord.’ 
Does He say that to the winds or brutes? I, too, am seized 
with trembling occasionally, but it does not last. It is your 
philosophy, not your theology, that is,making you afraid.” 

A few years later, while preparations were being made 
for a General Council of the Church, Luther was asked by 
his friend Anton Corvinus to write the preface to a critique, 
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by Corvinus, of a treatise of Erasmus as to what ought to be 
the attitude of Catholics and Evangelicals towards the council. 
By this time Luther had formed the settled opinion that Eras- 
mus was an Epicurean and indifferentist in matters of faith. 
There is only one bright spot in the man’s record: his state- 
ment that the Council of Constanz had only burned, but not 


convicted, Hus.*%) 


11. 

The last significant manifestation of Luther’s relation 
to Hus occurred in connection with these preparations for 
a General Council of the Church. In 1536 and 1537, Luther 
published two editions of a treatise embodying letters of Hus. 
This treatise was a practical warning to the coming Council, 
telling Rome that it might again try to throttle the truth as 
the Council of Constanz had done, but that they would not 
succeed. These letters form a fitting conclusion of this inves- 
tigation and a tribute to the Czech reformer. 

In his Preface to these letters Luther says: “I have had 
these letters of Magister Johann Hus translated into Latin 
for me, out of the Bohemian, in order to have them published, 
especially now that, owing to the insistence of our beloved 
lord, Emperor Charles, a council has been summoned. My 
intention was not so much to excite sore feelings and enmity 
against the Council of Constanz,—I have gladly done this 
heretofore, and shall always be ready to do this with all my 
heart, because of its shameless, accursed act, and as a neces- 
sary defense of myself and the entire Christian Church, —as 
rather to warn those who ought to heed warning to be careful 
at this new council, if God permits it to be held, not to follow 
the example of the Council of Constanz. Truth was there 
met with violence, and has been thus combated ever since, but 
now truth has conquered and bears her head erect; she is 
making a show of this riotous council publicly, and has bravely 
stripped it of its tyrannous power. 
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“The principal business at that council, at least as the car- 
dinals and men of high estate viewed it, was to remove the 
schism in the Church. Matters of faith they left these des- 
perate and mean fellows whom we call monks and sophists 
to deal with. From these, who were the elders, proceeded 
at that time the iniquity of Babylon, as the prophet has pre- 
dicted, and in its wake came misery, war, battles, bloodshed, 
and such hatred as will never be appeased, throughout Ger- 
many and Bohemia. 

“Still, after recovering from the schism, the papacy was 
not idle, but has ever since filled all the churches in the entire 
world with its monstrous lies, indulgences, traffic of masses, 
and the merchandise of good works, which the priests and 
monks offered for sale at their fair. Such were the fruits of 
that most holy council. 

“Accordingly, it will never do that we leave these diabolical 
heads to decide on matters of faith, but the kings, princes, 
and bishops will have to take matters in their own hands, 
lest the present council result in similar or worse outrages. 
God has surely shown by the example of the Council of Con- 
stanz that He resisteth the proud, and scattereth them that 
are of a haughty spirit. He does not regard the greatness 
of any person. 

“The reason, therefore, why I am publishing these letters 
is to utter the following warning: Whoever will not become 
wise after having been burned so many times, may go to the 
devil. He will perish without my fault. Our dear Lord Jesus 
Christ grant us His Spirit to the end that we may pray for, 
and to those who are to preside at the council that they may 
seek, the things that are God’s, and forget and cast aside their 
own things. Amen.” 

This vigorous preface introduces the following letters 
of) Hus: — a 

“T, Magister Johann Hus, confident that I am a servant 
of God, wish to all who love God with their whole heart the 
grace of God. 
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“T have deemed it necessary, my dear brethren in Christ, 
to urge you to reflect that the books which I wrote in Bohe- 
mian have been condemned as heretical by the Council of 
Constanz, which is filled with haughtiness, greed, and all 
manner of abomination. They have done this without ever 
having seen or read my books; or if they have read them, 
they have not understood them. For this council is composed 
of Wallonians, Frenchmen, Englishmen, Spaniards, Germans, 
and people of other countries. The only persons who may 
have understood my books are the Bishop of Leitomischl and 
a few other Bohemians, who are priests in Prague. These 
were present at the meeting, but were foremost in raising vile 
accusations both against the truth of God and our Bohemian 
country, which I sincerely believe to be full of God-fearing 
Christians, who love and cherish the Word of God and up- 
rightness. If you had been present, you would have noticed the 
abominations and shameful practises of this council, of which, 
albeit it is called holy, and desires to be regarded as inerrant, 
I have heard that even the Suabians are saying that their city 
of Constanz will not be able in thirty years to make atone- 
ment for the shameful sins which have been committed by 
this council. In fine, everybody is scandalized by this coun- 
cil, and the people are grieved at seeing so much wickedness 
perpetrated. 

“When I stood before the council the first time to defend 
myself against my adversaries, I noticed that there was no 
order. A great commotion and noisy cries that were uttered 
against me caused me to say I had expected to see more 
orderly and honest proceedings at this council. Then the pre- 
siding cardinal shouted at me, ‘Is that the way you dare to ~ 
speak here? At the castle your speech was more humble.’ 
I replied, ‘At the castle there was not such shouting against 
me, but now you are all shouting.’ 

“Now, since there has been no order at all at this council, 
and more harm than good has been done by its transactions, 
do not suffer yourselves, dear Christians and brethren, to be 
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terrified by the sentence that has been passed on my books. 
You will behold these men scattered like moths, and their 
teaching and judgments will be as frail as a spider’s, web. 
They did try by intimidation to induce me to let go of the 
truth as it is in Christ, but they could not overcome the 
strength of God that is in me. They never dared to enter 
into a Scriptural argument with me. I have as witnesses for 
this some high-born gentlemen, who became willing to suffer 
every ignominy for the truth of God and stood by me, es- 
pecially the noble lords Wenzel von Duba and Johann von 
Chlum, whom Emperor Sigismund permitted to come into the 
council. Later, when I expressed my willingness to receive 
instruction if I had erred, the aforementioned lords heard the 
chief cardinal say to me, ‘If you are willing to receive instruc- 
tion, you will first have to recant all your teachings, as fifty 
doctors of theology’ — they were mad sophists!— ‘shall recite 
them to you.’ What do you think of that? Is not that a fine 
way of instructing an erring person? In a similar manner 
we read that St: Catherine was asked to forswear the truth 
and her faith in Christ, because fifty magisters were arrayed 
against her. But the pious virgin refused; she remained faith- 
ful unto death to Christ, and ultimately converted the fifty 
magisters. But I could not convert my opponents. 

“T have desired to write you this, dear brethren, that you 
may know that I have not been attacked with Scripture or 
in some other proper way, but they have set upon me with 
threats and intimidation, demanding that I recant. But the 
merciful God, whose Word I have esteemed great and glo- 
rious, has been with me. He is still with me, and I con- 
fidently believe that He will continue to be with me, and will 
keep me in His grace. 

“Given on Wednesday after the Day of John Baptist 
[June 26, 1415] in my prison, where J am awaiting death. 
However, God is keeping His counsel concerning me so secret 
that I cannot say that this letter will be my last; for the 
almighty God is still able to rescue me. Amen.” 
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The following letter antedates the preceding one by two 
days : — 

“T, Magister Johann Hus, confident that I am a servant 
of God, wish all believers who love God and His Word 
knowledge of the truth and the grace of God. 

. “Dear brethren, I have desired to admonish you not to 
be alarmed or terrified because my adversaries have decided 
to burn my books. Rather consider that the prophet Jere- 
miah was treated in like manner by his nation, and yet his 
preaching was not suppressed; for when they had burned his 
book, God commanded it to be rewritten, and that, in a more 
elaborate form. For while the prophet was in prison, he had 
with him his scribe Baruch, to whom he dictated his preaching, 
as we see either from the 35th or 45th chapter of Jeremiah. 
There is also a record in the Book of the Maccabees of the 
burning of the Bible and the slaughter of those with whom 
the Bible was found. 

“Similar stories are told about tyrants after the birth of 
Christ, who burned the saints together with their books. Again, 
some cardinals burned the books of St. Gregory, and would not 
have left a single one to remain, if God had not interfered 
through Peter, Gregory’s servant. Again, St. Chrysostom was 
condemned by two councils, and yet, after the holy man’s death, 
the injustice of the sentence passed on him was brought to light. 

“Remember these stories for a warning, lest from fear 
you omit reading my books or hand them over to my adver- 
saries to be burned. Keep in mind for your strengthening 
the word which our Savior spoke Matt. 24: “There shall be 
before the last day great tribulation, such as was not since 
the beginning of the world to this time, no, nor ever shall be. ~ 
And except those days should be shortened, there should no 
flesh be saved; but for the elect’s sake those days shall be 
shortened.’ Heed this warning, dear brethren, and be not 
dismayed. I trust to God that the school of Antichrist will 
be afraid of you and will not trouble you, and the Council 
of Constanz will hardly extend its power to Bohemia. I be- 
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lieve there are many who will rather die than take my books 
from you. Yea, they will leave this council in confusion, 
scattered like storks, and will learn during winter what they 
did during summer. 

“Behold, they have sentenced the pope, the head of the 
Church, to death because of his abominable sins. Where, now, 
are the pope’s advocates? Let those make answer who in their 
pulpits declaim that the pope is a God on earth; he cannot 
sell that which is holy. The jurists say that he is the head 
of ‘the holy Christian Church, for he governs it; he is the 
heart of the Christian Church, for it is by him that the 
Church has spiritual life; he is the fountain from which 
springs every virtue and blessing; he is the sun of the holy 
Christian Church; he is the place of refuge for every Christian. 
Behold, this head is cut off with the sword; this God on earth 
has been put in fetters, and his sins are made manifest. This 
fountain is dried up, this sun has lost his luster, this heart 
has been plucked from the body and cast away, and no one 
can henceforth make him his refuge.) 

“The council has condemned the Pope for having sold 
indulgences, bishoprics, and church revenues, but among those 
who passed sentence on the Pope there were many who had 
bought these things from him and sold them to others. For 
Bishop John of Leitomischl, who was also present, twice wanted 
to buy the bishopric of Prague, but others came ahead of him. 
Are not these desperate knaves? They do not pluck the beam 
from their own eyes, though in their own canon law there is 
this rule: ‘Whoever buys a prelacy for money shall have it 
taken from him.’ Now, no matter whether there is any buy- 
ing, or selling, or any other commercial transaction in these 
holy affairs, it shall stand condemned publicly. Thus Peter 
condemned and abominated Simon, who wanted to buy the 
Holy Ghost from him for money. 


a 
29) Pope John XXIII was deposed by the Council of Constanz; he 
fled from the council, was captured, imprisoned, and finally exiled. 
11 
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“At this council, then, they have condemned and abomi- 
nated the Pope for having engaged in such traffic, but those 
who have bought from him, and have tolerated such traffic, 
go scot-free. Yea, this traftic has been carried on at this very 
council; for there are two persons here, one of whom sold 
a bishopric which the other bought; the Pope, however, took 
money from both and sanctioned the sale. You know that 
such transactions occur also in Bohemia. Would that God had 
said to this council: He that is without sin among you, let him 
pass sentence on Pope John; no doubt, they would have slunk 
away one after the other. Why did they formerly bow to him, 
kiss his feet, and call him Most Holy, when they knew that 
he was a heretic, a murderer, and a notorious sinner, as they 
have proved him to be? Yea, why did the cardinals elect 
a new pope, of whom they knew that he had murdered his 
predecessor ? Why did they permit him, after he had been 
elected pope, to traffic holy things again? For, being his 
advisers, they owe it to him to give him good counsel; failing 
in this, are they not as guilty as he, all the more because they 
have assisted him in many of his evil acts? Why did no one 
reprove him before the council was opened, but all revered him 
as the Most Holy? However, now that the secular authorities, 
by the disposition of divine providence, have put the Pope in 
prison, they all aid one another in having him put to death. Me- 
thinks that this business regarding the Pope, and other things 
that have happened at this council, show that the abominable, 
shameful rule of Antichrist has been exposed, and pious Chris- 
tians will, no doubt, understand now what Christ meant when 
He said, Matt. 24: ‘When ye shall see the abomination of deso- 
lation, which was spoken of by Daniel the prophet, stand in ~ 
the holy place,—whoso readeth, let him understand.’ Me- 
thinks this overgreat pride, greed, and simony is the true 
abomination in the desolate place, that is, among the prelates, 
who are utterly void of godliness, humility, and other virtues. 

“Tf I had the time, I should like to describe to you all 
the wiles and knavery which I am now made to suffer from 
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these men. Pious Christians would then be better prepared 
to guard against them. But I trust to God that He will raise up 
others after me, who shall do His work more valiantly. Even 
now there are some who will expose the knavery of Antichrist, 
and gladly give their lives for the truth of our Lord Christ, 
who will give to me and you the life everlasting. 

“Given on the Day of John Baptist, in the prison and 
in bonds, and remembering that St. John lost his head in prison 
for the Word of God.” *’) Ds 


THE PROOF TEXTS OF THE CATECHISM WITH 
A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY. 


THE THIRD ARTICLE. 


Tur ForGivenrss oF SIN. 


“This article concerning justification by faith is, as the Apology 
declares, the leading article of the whole Christian doctrine, without 
which a disturbed conscience can, have no sure consolation, or rightly 
conceive the riches of the grace of Christ; as Dr. Luther has written: 
If this article remains pure, the whole Christian community will 
also remain pure and harmonious and without any factions; but if 
it remain not pure, it is impossible to resist any error or fanatical 
spirit.” (Formula of Conc., Sol. Decl., ITI, 630.) 

“Tt is the only key to the whole Bible.” (Apology, III, 156.) 

“In my heart dwelleth alone,* and shall there dwell, this only 
article, to wit, faith in my dear Lord Jesus Christ, which is the 
sole beginning, middle, and end of all my spiritual and divine 
thoughts which I happen to entertain at any time, whether by day 
or by night.” (Dr. Luther.) —It is the “articulus stantis et cadentis 
ecclesiae,’ the article with which the Church stands or falls. 


Mark 2, 7: Who can forgive sins but God only? 


Sin is the transgression of God’s Law, 1 John 3, 4, and as such 
rebellion against the majesty of God. “And the “result? “Your 
iniquities have separated between you and your God,” Is. 59, 2. God 
pronounces a curse upon every sinner. “Cursed is every one that 
eontinueth not in all things which are written in the book of the 
Law to do them.” Gal. 3, 10; Deut. 27, 26. “The wages of sin is 
death,” Rom. 6, 23. There is but one way t¢escape this curse, this 
death: by an act of forgiveness on the part of the Lawgiver. 


30) St. L. Ed. XVI, 2084 ff. 
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The paralytic, borne by four, was brought to Jesus. Seeing 
their faith, Jesus said to the sick of the palsy, “Son, thy sins 
be forgiven thee.” Oritical scribes, “reasoning in their hearts,” 
said, ““Who can forgive sins but God only?’ That argument 
was valid: God only can forgwe sims. When they, however, 
thought, “Why doth this man” —Jesus— “thus speak blas- 
phemies?’ they were in the wrong, because this man Jesus 
is also true God, and, by forgiving sins, proved Himself God. 
POP Basement Soe i te \ 

This passage simply states the fact that only God can for- 
give sins. That He does it by grace, for Christ’s sake, through 
the Gospel, other Bible-texts reveal. The doctrine of the for- 
giveness of sin is an article of faith. It is not implanted in 
our heart. “By the Law is the knowledge of sin,” but not of 
the forgiveness of sin. This is a matter of revelation,— 


Ps. 180, 3. 4: If Thou, Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, 
O Lord, who shall stand? But there is forgiveness with Thee, 
that Thou mayest -be feared. 


Ps. 130 is one of the fifteen Songs of Ascents (Ps. 
120—134). Why these are so called remains a matter of 
conjecture. Happily it is of no importance to know for their 
interpretation. — From the abyss of dejection on account of his 
sinfulness David rises to the height of peaceful assurance of 
the Lord’s forgiveness. The psalm falls into two parts, of four 
verses each, of which the first part (vv. 1—4) breathes the sup- 
plication of one who has experienced the thunders from Sinai, 
and the second (vv. 5—8) gives expression to full redemption 
from all iniquities. 

“Out of the depths have I cried unto Thee, O Jehovah. 

Lord, hear my voice! 

Let Thine ears be attentive 

To the voice of my supplications.” (vv. 1. 2.) 
The psalmist is in great distress; his is the “voice of suppli- 
cations,” the voice of one who is on his knees, imploring mercy. 
And this pleading cry comes “out of the depths,” and ascends 
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to the throne of Jehovah. None else can help him. Into 
what depths has David fallen from which this suppliant voice 


comes like a faint call? 


“Tf Thou, Jehovah, shouldest mark iniquities, 
O Lord, who could stand?” 


In the flash-light of the Law David beholds his iniquities. 
“Tniquity,” avon, is sin viewed as a debt, an unpaid debt. The 
Law is not a dead letter. It requires strict obedience. If 
transgressed, there is a debt accumulated, the payment of which 
the Lawgiver, the Judge, can and will exact. (Cf. Matt. 18, 
23 ff.) These iniquities accuse him before the holy God, who 
has a right to mark them, 1. e., to keep, to watch, to take 
account of them, to retain them in remembrance, in order to 
punish him who has contracted them. For God is the Lord, 
Adonat, 1. e., the Master, who has a right to demand implicit 
and perfect obedience of His servants, of all men. What if 
God should do that? “O Lord, Adonai, who could stand?” 
No one, not even a David. His conscience, his sense of guilt, 
puts him to confusion in the presence of the holy God. Guilty, 
lost, damned, because of numberless iniquities. “The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die.” (Ezek. 18, 20.) And God is just. 
What, then, makes David bold to ery “out of the depths” of 
his iniquities? God is not only Adonai, the Omnipotent God 
and Master, who demands perfect obedience, but He has also re- 
vealed Himself as Jehovah, who has made a covenant with the 
fathers to be merciful for the Messiah’s sake. Hence the ery 
“out of the depths” with the “voice of supplication” unto Jeho- 
vah for mercy. “If Thou, Jehovah, shouldest mark wiquities,” 
—woe unto all who know not this God as Jehovah, the cove- 
nant God! To all such He is Adonaz, a consuming fire. There 
is but one way to escape this righteous wrath over iniquities, 
sin, — David’s way,—to acknowledge one’s sinfulness with 
a contrite heart, to acknowledge God’g-justice in marking 
iniquities, and with the voice of supplication plead for mercy. 
This David does: 


“For (but) there is forgiveness with Thee.” 
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Jehovah, Thou merciful God, do not mark iniquities, but 
forgive them, cancel the debit side in the account of Thy un- 
faithful servant. This is the only way I can stand before Thee, 
the holy God. — But how can God forgive sins? He is just. 
True, but David says: “With Thee zs forgiveness,” aye, “the 
forgiveness”; forgiveness of sins is acquired for sinners. ‘“Be- 
hold,” says Luther, “the true Master and Doctor of Holy Serip- 
tures. He understood what these words meant: “The Seed of 
the woman shall crush the serpent’s head,’ Gen. 3, 15, and 
these: ‘In thy seed shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed,’ Gen. 12, 3; 22,18.” God is just, but He is also 
merciful. He found a way to reconcile His merey with His 
justice. This David knew. He says: “For with Jehovah there 
is mercy,” v. 7. How so? ‘With Him: is plenteous redemp- 
tion,” v. 8. The justice of God must be satisfied; His Law 
must be fulfilled. It was. By whom? ‘This is His name 
whereby He [Christ] shall be called, The Lord — Jehovah — 
our Righteousness,” Jer. 23, 6. Christ is Jehovah, and this 
Jehovah is our Righteousness. Christ has fulfilled the Law 
for us. Now, since Jehovah has satisfied Jehovah’s demands, 
there is redemption, “plenteous redemption.” Without vio- 
lating His justice, God can and does forgive sins on account 
of this storehouse of plenteous redemption procured by the 
Messiah. And all who ery with David with the voice of sup- 
plication for mercy to Jehovah receive forgivenesss. — This is 
David’s consolation. Whence did he derive this knowledge and 
this confidence? He answers: ‘“‘In His Word do I hope,” v. 5. 
What had God said? “Though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as white as snow; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool.” Is. 1, 18; Jer. 31, 34; Ex. 34, 6. 7. 
Now, sin is not forgiven that more sin shall be committed. 
The repentant and pardoned sinner is filled with a holy awe of 
the holy God, whom he has offended; hence his purpose to fear 
God: “that Thou mayest be feared.” The pardoned sinner and 
God stand in the relation of Father and child. Hence his fear 
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is not that of a slave, but that of a loving child. Out of 
gratitude he runs the ways of God’s commandments. — 

Resumé: Only God can forgive sins. He does it by grace 
for Christ’s sake, so the Scriptures declare. Sanctification fol- 
lows justification. 


Ps. 108, 2. 3: Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not 
all His benefits: who forgiveth all thine iniquities; who healeth 
all thy diseases. : 


Unspeakably great and manifold are the “‘benefits’’ God 
extended to the psalmist, but the foremost, the greatest of all 
the mercies enumerated in this hymn of thanksgiving is the 
forgiveness of sin. The royal singer, David, had committed 
“jniquities,’ and they were many; he was guilty, so he con- 
fesses. Instead of inflicting punishment, God, Jehovah, the 
covenant God, forgave them all. Previous to this pardoning 
act of Jehovah, the psalmist’s soul was sick, sin-sick; now, 
however, it is “healed”; it has recovered as from a disease. 
This unfathomable grace of the Lord deserves not to be for- 
gotten, but to be glorified in hymns of praise. — Justifica- 
tion, forgiveness of sin, brings peace of mind, joy of heart, and 
union of the soul with God. 


Eph. 1, 7: In Christ we have redemption through His 
blood, the forgweness of sins, according to the riches of 
His grace. ) 

“Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly 
places in Christ.” So Paul writes, v. 3. Next, he enumerates 
the blessings bestowed upon them before the foundation of the 
world. In the paragraph beginning at v. 6 b he unfolds the bless- 
ings flowing from election which we Christians have received in 
time. ‘He hath made us accepted in the Beloved,” Eph. 1, 6. 
All eternal and temporal blessings have this one source, grace, 
which favor of God towards unworthy sinners is mediated 
through the Beloved, His Son. The principal gift of grace 
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is mentioned in our text—the forgiveness of sin. By nature 
we are carnal, sold under sin, Rom. 7, 14. To be saved, we 
needs must be redeemed. This Christ did. “In whom we 
have redemption.” Redemption, dzodbtpwarc, signifies to buy 
back, to redeem from bondage by paying the ransom, Avrpov. 
What was the purchase price? ‘Redemption through His 
blood.” Ponder the price of your redemption from sin! 
Christ Himself says: “The Son of Man came—to give His 
life a ransom — Avtpov — for many,” Matt. 20, 28. Paul writes 
to Timothy: “Christ gave Himself a ransom for all,” 1 Tim. 
2, 6; and to Titus: “Christ gave Himself for us, that He 
might redeem us from all iniquity,” Tit. 2,14. Truly, we 
are “bought with a price,” 1 Cor. 6, 20; 7, 23; Gal. 3, 18. 
—“‘Redemption through His blood” was an act accomplished 
once for all times; but the apostle here represents it as a per- 
manent possession, an ever-present treasure: we have redemp- 
tion and through and with it “the forgiveness of sins.” “For- 
giveness of sins” is in apposition to “the redemption through 
His blood,” the former explaining the latter; both are prac- 
tically identical. The redemption made, prompts God to for- 
give sin. We have redemption through His blood; we have 
forgiveness of sin, always, continually. The apostle employs 
the present tense, €yovev, which expresses a present and a still 
continuing state. God daily and richly forgives sin. To whom? 
“In Ohrist we have” this great treasure, so long as we remain 
in Him, in faith. By faith Christ is ours, and all He merited. 
God does not forgive sin by an act of His sovereign majesty, 
but for Christ’s sake. Without Christ there is no justification. 
And what impelled God to send Christ into the world for our 
liberation? The apostle answers: He did it “according to the 
riches of His grace.” — 

God forgives sin: 1. to believers, 2. for Christ’s sake, 
3. by grace. — The efficient cause: His grace; the meritorious 
cause: redemption through His blood. — The foundation of 
justification is the atonement of Christ. This justification is 
constant and enduring. 
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Rom. 3, 28: Therefore we conclude that a man is justified 
by faith, without the deeds of the Law. 


In chapter 1 of Romans Paul had proved that the heathen 
are sinners; in chapter 2, that the Jews are sinners; in 
chapter 3 he had instituted a comparison between the two, 
but, though the Jews had certain advantages over the Gentiles, 
he draws the conclusion: in one respect they are both on 
a level: “There is no difference; all’’— Jews and Gentiles — 
“have sinned, and come short of the glory of God,” and hence 
cannot be justified by the Law. But still there is a justifica- 
tion, apart from the Law, by grace. In verses 21—27 we have 
the locus classicus of the doctrine of justification, followed by 
our text, which obviously is a brief summary of the preceding 
paragraph. — There are but two ways to be justified before 
God, either by works or by faith. Tertwwm non datur. By 
works it is impossible; by faith is the only way. — “There- 
fore,’ from all that has been said in the previous sections 
about the sinner’s justification, “we conclude that a man,” any 
man, Jew or Gentile, “is justified by faith.” The Greek lays 
all possible stress on the word faith, to emphasize the truth 
that justification is by faith, and by faith only, which truth 
is further made prominent by the phrase: “without,” apart 
from, “the deeds of the Law.” Luther, seeing that text and 
context loudly proclaimed this truth, brought out the thought 
demanded by the idiom of the German language by translating 
thus: “So halten wir es nun, dass der Mensch gerecht werde 
ohne des Gesetzes Werke, allein durch den Glauben.’’ — 

There are two new terms in this passage pertaining to 
the doctrine of the forgiveness of sin that need consideration. 
The one is to justify, Oexaovv. This verb occurs about thirty- 
eight times in the New Testament, and in every instance it 
denotes a forensic, a judicial, act of God, and means to declare 
righteous. (Cf. Matt.11,19; 12, 37; Luke 7, 29, 35; 10, 29; 
16,15; Acts 13, 39; Rom. 2, 13, e¢ al.) Im all these and 
other passages it does not and cannot mean: to make righteous 
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by removing sin, or to infuse righteousness into one, but to de- 
clare, to hold one righteous. Take but one illustration, Luke 
7, 29. We there read: “The publicans justified God.” To 
interpret this: the publicans “made God just,” or the pub- 
licans “infused righteousness into” God, would be the height 
of absurdity. The obvious meaning is: they declared God 
to be a just, a righteous God. Luther translates it nicely by: . 
“Sie gaben Gott recht.” Again, the opposites used in some 
passages with the verb justify bear out the same exegesis, but 
of these, perhaps, anon. So, substituting these words, the text 
reads: “We conclude that a man is declared righteous by 
faith.” “Faith” is another term the meaning of which re- 
quires notice. How is this to be understood: We are declared 
righteous by faith (dca ztatews, Rom. 3, 22. 25. 30; éx xtorews, 
Rom. 1, 7; ztoree, Rom. 3, 28)% Does faith justify because 
in the eyes of God it is such a great virtue, on account of which 
He were impelled to declare us righteous? No. Observe the 
text: “A man is justified by faith, without the deeds of the 
Law.” This contrast says: Faith and works are opposites, 
and hence exclude each other; faith must not be viewed as 
a work, a virtue, owing to which God were gracious to the 
sinner. Were it so viewed, it would be tantamount to saying: 
A man is justified by this work, sc. faith. 

How, then, is faith to be viewed in this article of justifi- 
cation? Says Paul: “Knowing that a man is not justified by 
the works of the Law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ, even 
we have believed in Jesus Christ, that we might be justified by 
the faith of Christ and not by the works of the Law,” Gal. 2, 16. 
Note the sharp antithesis between faith and works. Faith is not 
to be considered in any way as a work, as anything that man 
does on account of which God looks with favor upon him. But 
let us read on: “But if, while we seek to be justified by Christ,” 
etc., Gal. 2,17. Verse 16 speaks of being justified by the faith 
of Christ; v.17 speaks of being justified by Christ (¢v Xpeot@ 
= in Christ). So to be justified by the faith of Christ and to 
be justified by Christ is one and the same thing. And just this 
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shows how little faith is to be considered as a work in this doc- 
trine. All depends upon the object of this faith — Christ. Faith 
apprehends Christ and His merits, and because of this we are 
justified. Christ and His work, Christ’s blood alone, has 
cleansing power, and Christ can be grasped by faith only; 
and this is the sole reason why faith justifies. And when the 
apostle in our text simply says, “A man is justified by faith,” 
it is plain from the context, vv. 21—26, that the basis of this 
justification is the meritorious work of the Savior. So it is not 
any kind of faith that justifies, but a very specific faith, faith 
in Christ Jesus. And this faith is of the operation of God; 
and so viewed, this faith, too, is of grace. In plain words | 
Paul expresses this truth, Rom. 4, 16: ‘Therefore it [the 
righteousness] is of faith that it might be of grace.” Since 
righteousness is of faith, the apostle argues, this is proof 
positive that it is by grace. Faith in articulo justifications 
is not to be regarded as a meritorious cause or a ground of 
justification, but merely as the beggar’s hand that grasps sal- 
vation, the means of acceptance, the medium Anatexdv. — “Sola 
fide; sola gratia!” Soli Deo gloria! 
Springfield, Ill. Louis WessEt. 


(To be continued.) 
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FourtH OUTLINE. 
(Concluded. ) 


ce. A gross form of idolatry occurs within the Christian Church 
of our day, viz., the saint- and image-worship of the Roman Catholic 
Church. They claim, indeed, that they do not “adore” or “worship,” 
but merely “venerate” the saints, and whatever religious exercises 
they engage in are said to be performed, not, to the painted or carved 
images, but to the saints themselves. The images are said to be 
merely aids to devotion, just like any other piece of statuary or other 
ornamentation in the churches. It must be granted that there is no 
law in Scripture forbidding the dedication of sculpture, or the pic- 
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torial, or any other art to sacred use in the sanctuary and at divine 
services. Nor is it wrong to keep the memory of departed saints 
alive among believers, and honor them by following their footsteps. 
This is even commanded Heb. 13, 7. But Roman Catholic practise 
is not as innocent as the public apologists for this Church would 
make it appear. While there may be individual Catholics who make 
a correct use of images in their churches, it is a fact that the 
ignorant masses of Catholicism actually worship images, and the 
Church not only connives at, but encourages this practise. What 
Luther relates of practises prevailing in his day can be duplicated in 
our day: “Consider what, in our blindness, we have hitherto been 
doing under the papacy. If any one had toothache, he fasted and 
honored St. Appollonia [macerated his flesh by voluntary fasting to 
the honor of St. Apollonia]; if he were afraid of fire, he sought 
St. Lawrence as his deliverer; if he dreaded pestilence, he made a 
vow to St. Sebastian or Rachio, and a countless number of such 
abominations, where every one selected his own saint whom he wor- 
shiped and invoked in distress.” (Large Cat., p. 392.) 

d. Gross forms of idolatry that occur outside of the Christian 
Church, but are practised without any visible and material ex- 
hibitions of the Deity worshiped are: 

a. The worship of such monotheistic religions as the Jews, Mo- 
hammedans, Unitarians, Masonry, with its many varieties in the 
lodges. Against all these must be urged, not only the Trinitarian 
texts of the Scriptures, but chiefly John 5, 23. This text most 
emphatically denies that a person who rejects Christ has the Father 
for his God, in short, that he has God. The true God is only He who 
has revealed Himself in Christ, and only through Christ can access 
be had to Him. Polytheism, antitrinitarian monotheism, theism, etc., 
are not various ways leading, all of them, to God, but they are paths 
leading away from God. Polytheists, ete., do not obey the law written 
in their hearts and the revelation vouchsafed them by the created 
universe, when they deny the Triune God, who was revealed to men 
from the beginning of the world. — (A practical rejection of the re- 
deeming work of Christ may be numbered at this place with the 
gross forms of idolatry. Luther, who mentions it, however, declares 
the matter “slightly too subtile, and that cannot be comprehended by 
young pupils.” He says: “There is also a false divine service and 
extreme idolatry, which we have hitherto practised, and is still 
prevalent in the world, upon which also all ecclesiastical orders are 
founded, and which alone concerns the conscience, that seeks in its 
own works help, consolation, and salvation, presumes to wrest heaven 
from God, and reckons how many institutions it has founded, how 
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often it has fasted, attended mass, ete. Upon such things it depends, 
and of them boasts, as though unwilling to receive anything from 
God gratuitously, but desires itself to earn them or merit them super- 
abundantly, as though He were in our service and debt, and we His 
lord. What is this but reducing God to an idol, yea, a mere Pomona, 
and elevating and regarding ourselves as God?” (Large Cat., p. 393.) 

b. Atheism, Ps. 14, 1. “An atheism is here depicted which goes 
beyond even that of Ps. 10. There the existence of God was not so 
much denied as His providence. Here His existence is not only de- 
nied, but denied in the very depths of the man’s heart. He has con- 
trived to convince himself of what he so much wishes.” (Rawlinson.) 
Theoretical atheism is impossible, because the existence of God is a 
fact that has been wrought into the heart of man, and its conscious- 
ness is continually reinforced by the created universe. There is no 
escape from the conyiction: There is a God! However, practical 
atheism is not only possible, but common, viz., treating God as if He 
did not exist, putting Him out of the mind. Occasionally, even 
Christians become practical atheists. But the party referred to in our 
text has adopted the denial of God, and of any claim that God may 
have on his worship as the standing rule of his life and conduct. 
Such a person is counted with the idolaters, because he has made 
himself the only god whom he proposes to obey, and is thus become 
a brother of the devil, who started out on his atheistic career with 
the same purpose. 

3. The folly of idolatry in its gross form has been specially 
noted in connection with the idol-worship of pagans, Ps. 115, 4,14) 
and atheism, Ps. 14, 1.15) 


14) The context shows that in vv. 4—8 the holy writer meets the 
scorn of the heathen with counter-scorn. They scoff at the God of Israel, 
in stupid blindness to the fact that their manufacture of gods exposes 
them to the ridicule of all sane men. It may be from a wish to escape 
this scorn that the tale was invented by some heathen that their idols 
had dropped down from heaven, Acts 19, 35. The manufacture of idols 
is depicted with crushing irony in Is. 40, 9—20.— The language of Ps. 115, 
4—8 is also received into Ps. 135, 15—18, showing that Israel was taught 
to taunt idol-worshipers frequently, even in their sacred songs. 

15) Ba, expressing utter perversity and folly, is rightly held to 
“refer to character rather than folly. Atheism is accompanied by deep 
moral corruption.” “The fool’s creed,’ as it has been called, is not the 
conclusion of his reason, but the practical lanfuage of a lawless, selfish 
life.” (Rawlinson. Condor.) They are corrupt, and have done abominable 
works, that is why they cannot afford to acknowledge a God of retributive 
justice and of holiness. 
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4, External, or gross, idolatry is but the visible eruption of an 
inward taint. There is an internal, or fine, idolatry, that is the root 
of this evil. It is called fine, because it is not so readily detected 
as the other, and because it can assume a virtuous garb, like self- 
reliance, filial devotion, ete. Luther: “What is it to have a god? 
or, what is God? Answer: A god is that whereto we are to look 
for all good and to take refuge in all distress, so that to have a god 
is to trust and believe him from the whole heart; as I have often 
said that the confidence and faith of the heart alone make both God 
and an idol. If your faith and trust be right, then is your god also 
true. And, on the other hand, if your trust be false and wrong, 
then you have not the true God; for those belong together, viz., 
faith and God. That now, I say, upon which you set your heart 
and put your trust is properly your god.” (Large Cat., p. 391.) Fine 
idolatry is “to fear, love, and trust in creatures as we should fear, 
love, and trust in God alone.” 

a. Manifestations of fine idolatry are; — 

a. Any fear which supersedes in us the fear of God. Matt. 10, 28 
solves the embarrassment for a religious person who is confronted 
with a conflict of authorities: on the one hand he beholds a power 
that can inflict temporal and physical harm if he does not yield to 
it (persecution by tyrannical governments, the Roman inquisition, 
banishment to Siberia, commercial boycott, social ostracism, loss of 
prestige and influence in a learned profession, ete.); on the other 
hand is God, who can inflict eternal misery on soul and body, if a 
person disregards His will. A human and temporal fear which sup- 
presses the reverence due God is idolatrous. 

b. Any love which supersedes in us the love of God. Matt. 10, 37 
places the natural and spontaneous affections springing up between 
parents and children — the parallel text, in Luke 11, 26. 27, names 
also the love between husband and wife and between brothers and 
sisters — in opposition to the religious affection which a believer 
entertains for God. This is not an imaginary possibility; even the 
language of every-day life knows of such a practise as “idolizing” 
a child, a wife, ete. ; 

c. Any confidence which supersedes in us the trust we place in 
God. Proy. 3, 5 is a statement, the two parts of which are gram- 
matically balanced and logically exclude one another. nv3, literally, 
“to cling to,” thence, “to confide in,” “to set one’s hope and confi- 
dence upon” — }yWn, literally, “to lean upon, rest upon,” just as a 
man rests upon a spear for support, or as kings were accustomed to 
appear in public leaning on their friends and ministers. (Deane.) 


Sn pe On 
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The object of the former verb is God, and for Him a whole-hearted 
confidence is required. The object of the latter is the intellectual 
power in man, by which we “form plans with discretion, and employ 
legitimate means in the pursuit of our ends.” If trust in our own 
ingenuity overbalances our trust in God, we have removed God from 
that place in our heart which belongs to Him alone. Even when 
we employ our reason and experience in our daily tasks, “we are to 
depend upon God and His directing and overruling providence.” 
(Wardlaw.) Zoeckler has rightly called trust in God, with ,its corre- 
sponding renunciation of reliance on self, a “fundamental principle 
of all religion.” Without this it is impossible to carry out any of 
the precepts of religion.— The same sin is committed, only in an- 
other form, if one makes other’: men the basis of his trust, to the 
exclusion of placing his confidence in the Lord, Jer. 17, 5.18) For 
their advancement in business or in their profession, or to secure 
themselves against the misfortunes of life, men will seek the influence 
and active support of great men or societies of men, like the lodges, 
and consider themselves fortified against danger by this device. The 
sense of dependence on the unseen, but ever-present, all-wise, and 
merciful Arbiter of our destinies is thus weakened and ultimately 
stamped out; the heart has “departed from the Lord.” —In still 
another form the idolatrous misplacement of confidence is committed 
by “the covetous man,” Eph. 5, 5.17) “Money conquers all things,” 
says the world. We in America are accustomed to the phrase “the 
almighty dollar,” so that a wit has suggested a change in the in- 
scription of one of our coins to this effect: “In this God we trust.” 
This sin is very old. (See Job 31, 24.) — Luther: “Many a one thinks 
that he has God and everything in abundance when he has money 
and possessions, In which he trusts, and of which he boasts, so arro- 
gantly as to care for no one. Lo, such a man also has a god, 
Mammon by name, 7. e., money and possessions, on which he sets all 
his heart, and which is also the most common idol on earth. He 
who has money and possessions feels secure, and is as joyful and un- 


16) Even a scholar of the negative school like Cheyne, in his com- 
ment on this text, notes that “God and man, flesh and spirit, are natural 
antitheses. (Comp. Is. 31, 3; Ps. 56, 4.) The prayer of the believer is: 
‘Be Thou [O Jehovah] their arm every morning’; not Egypt, not Assyria, 
not any ‘arm of flesh.’ ” 

17) wheovéxtns is a derivative of aléov +@Zew, signifying a person 
who wants to “have more,” hence, is not satisfied with what God pro- 
vides, or not content if God separates his riches from him (Matt. 19, 16: 
the rich young man) or him from his riches (Luke 16, 19: the rich man). 
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dismayed as though he were in the midst of Paradise. On the other 
hand, he who has none doubts and is despondent, as though he knew 
of no God. For very few are to be found who are of good cheer, and 
who neither mourn nor complain if they have not Mammon. This 
care and desire for money adheres and clings to our nature, even to 
the grave. — So, too, whoever trusts in, and boasts of, great skill, 
prudence, power, favor, friendship, and honor has also a god, but 
not the only true God. This appears again when you notice how 
presumptuous, secure, and proud people are because of such posses- 
sions, and how despondent when without them and deprived of 
them. Therefore I repeat that the true explanation of this point 
is that to have a god is to have something upon which the heart 
entirely trusts.” (1. ¢, p. 391 f.) 

d. Carnalism (#4 xodia), secularism, materialism (7a étyeva peo- 
voortes), is named as a form of idolatry in Phil. 3, 19 (ay 6 Bede). 
It is fine idolatry; no representations of the Deity worshiped are 
set up to the eye, but most eager service is rendered to the god 
of these people: they serve their animal appetites 18) by eating and 
drinking, as if these were the whole end of their existence. What 
tickles their flesh, and gives them an enjoyment of which a child 
of God is ashamed, is their “glory,” that is, they glorify those 
things, as if in them alone true wisdom, true happiness, were found. 
They have no interests beyond this life. Their motto and slogan 
is recorded 1 Cor. 15, 32. — And thus also fine idolatry reaches its 
climax in atheism, — practical atheism. The flesh-worshiper may not 
go to the trouble of trying to prove that there is no God, but his 
whole mode of living, his trend of thought, his aspirations, hopes, 
and fears, require the absence of God. 

b. The effects of fine idolatry are: the curse of God (Jer. 17, 5), 
exclusion from a share and portion in Christ’s redeeming work 
(Matt. 10, 37: “not worthy of Me”; Eph. 5, 6: “no inheritance in 
the kingdom of Christ and of God”), finally, eternal perdition, Matt. 
10, 28. Hell will be peopled with idolaters. 


III. The Commandment Proper. Qu. 16. 


A. In General: — 


When God wants no one and nothing to be preferred to Him, 
He claims the chief place in our affection. Our thoughts, desires, 
resolves, are to be full of God. He is to be the center around 


18) The heathen knew this idolatry, but did not call it such: the 
yaotormagyia of Plato (Phaed., p. 81) and of Lucian (Amor, 42) is this 
practise. 
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which our whole life revolves, and everything else is to be valued 
by us only because it connects us with Him. Luther: “We are to 
trust in God alone, and look to Him, and expect from Him all good, 
as from One who gives us body, life, food, drink, nourishment, 
health, protection, peace, and all necessaries of both temporal and 
eternal things; who also preserves us from misfortune, and, if any 
evil befall us, delivers and aids us, so that it is God alone from 
whom we receive all good, and by whom we are delivered from all 
evil. Hence also, I think, we Germans, from ancient times, desig- 
nate God more elegantly and’ appropriately than in any other lan- 
guage by that name from the word Good, since He is an eternal 
Fountain, which gushes forth and overflows with pure good, and 
from which emanates all that -is, and is called, good. For even 
though otherwise we experience much good from men, we are still 
to consider whatever we receive by His command or arrangement 
as received from God. For our parents, and all rulers, and every 
one besides, with respect to his neighbor, have received from God 
the command that they should do us all manner of good, so that we 
receive these blessings not from them, but, through them, from 
God. For creatures are only the hand, channels, and means whereby 
God gives all things, as He gives to the mother breasts and milk 
to support her child, and corn and all manner of produce spring 
from the earth for nourishment, none of which could be produced 
by any creature of himself. Therefore no man should presume to 
take or give anything except as God has commanded, in order that 
thereby it may be acknowledged as God’s gift, and thanks may be 
rendered Him for it. On this account also these means of re- 
ceiving good gifts through creatures are not to be rejected, neither 
should we in presumption seek other ways and means than God has 
commanded. For that would not be receiving from God, but seeking 
of ourselves.” (1. ¢., p. 393 f.) —In the holy Christian Church which 
John saw in a vision these truths are acknowledged by all the saints. 
(Rey. 4, 11.) The First Commandment not only dictates the proper 
worship of God, but makes our whole lives one continued worship 
of the Ever Adorable One. 


B. In Particular :— 


The chief forms in which obedience to this commandment is 
expressed are: — 
1. Fear. This signifies — 
a. That men should regard God as an object of awe, to be 
approached with reverence, and addressed with deference and hu- 
12 
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mility.9) Why God wants to be thus feared He told Abraham Gen. 
17, 1a:20) He is the Being of transcendent power and grace. 

b. That men should regulate their walk and conduct by reverent 
consideration of His constant presence, Gen. 17, 1b,2!) and strive 
to make every action of theirs measure up to the standard which 
He has set them in His Law, Gen. 17, 16,22) and shun all wickedness, 
Gen. 39, 9. 

ce. That men should brave the most terrible dangers in God’s 
cause, Dan. 3. 6. 


19) INT and 3733), in Ps. 33, 8, do not signify two kinds of fear, 
one, the slavish fear of sinners, to whom God is an object of terror (for 
such fear God does not desire of any one; He has not implanted it in 
any one’s heart, and by such fear no one fulfils His commandment); the 
other, the godly fear of those who regard Him as their*Father. But the 
two verbs, according to the law of Hebrew poetry, reinforce each other. 
For according to their root-meaning both would indicate a slavish fear: 
the former is derived from a root that means “to tremble,” the latter 
from a root that means “to turn out of the way, since he who is timid 
and in fear of any one yields the way to him, gets out of his way.” 
(Gesenius.) The action of both verbs in our text is commanded, and 
hence, when rendered, yields God pleasure. It is the reverent awe with 
which men face Him. : 

20) Iw bx is “descriptive of God as revealing Himself violently in 
His might, hence correctly rendered zavtoxedtwe by the LXX in Job 
(Oehler); distinguishing Jehovah, the God of salvation, from Elohim, 
who creates nature so that it is, and supports it that it may stand, as 
‘the God who compels nature to do what is contrary to itself, and sub- 
dues it to bow and minister to grace’ (Delitesch); characterizing Jeho- 
vah, the covenant God, ‘as possessing the power to realize His promises, 
even when the order of nature presented no prospect of their fulfilment, 
and the powers of nature were insufficient to secure it’ (Keil); perhaps, 
like Elohim and Adonai, one of the world-wide titles of the Most High, 
since it was known to Balaam, and is constantly used in Job.” (White- 
law.) This collection of views shows that Luther’s rendering is safe and 
sufficient. 

21) spb = “in My presence, as if conscious of My inspection, and 
solicitous of My approval; not behind Me, as if sensible of shortcomings, 
and desirous to elude observation.” (Whitelaw.) 

22) DOA = dueuntos, unimpeachable, or = tédevos, perfect (both 
renderings of the LXX in Gen. 6, 9), “indicates that absolute standard 
of moral attainment, viz., completeness of being in respect of purity, 
which the supreme Lawgiver sets before His intelligent creatures. Cf. 
Matt. 5, 8.” (Whitelaw.) 
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2. Love. This signifies — 

a. That men should esteem God their highest good, Ps. 73, 25. 
Neither heaven with its gorgeous archangels nor earth with its 
beauties and most precious treasures “can supply a substitute for 
God. On Him the heart’s affections are centered. Comp. Ps. 63, 1.” 
(Rawlinson.) 

b. That men should cling to Him with all their heart, Ps. 73, 26, 
gladly sacrificing that which they hold most dear, their life, for Him. 

ce. That even a painful duty shall become a joyful task, true 
love’s labor to them, because He has asked it, Gen. 22. 

3. Trust. This signifies — 

a. To “trust” God, Ps. 118, 8,23) and to “hope in Him,” Ps. 42, 
11, in days of anguish, disquietude, sorrow. 

b. To consider Him “my God,” Ps. 42, 11, one who holds a 
very close relation to me, and vice versa, and from whom nothing 
but what is truly good must be expected. 

ec. To expect efficient help and restoration after suffering from 
Him, Ps. 42, 11,24) without questioning either His ability or His 
willingness to render such aid. Ps. 73, 26: “God is the Strength 
of my heart and my Portion forever,” gives the proper and ade- 
quate expression to such trust. 

Luther: “Let every one, then, see to it that he esteem this com- 
mandment great and high above all things, and do not deride it. 
Ask and examine your heart diligently, and you will find whether 
it cleave to God or not. If you have a heart that can expect of Him 
nothing but what is good, and this, too, in want and distress, and 
that renounces and forsakes everything that is not God, then you 
have the only true God. If, on the contrary, it cleave to anything 
else, of which it expects more good and help than of God, and do 
not find refuge in Him, but in adversity flee from Him, then you 
have an idol, another god.” (l. ¢., p. 394.) 10) 


23) DN, literally, means to flee to a place, to take shelter; hence, 
to make God our stronghold in perilous times, rather than to put con- 
fidence in (Mo3, cling to) frail men, even though they were lords on 
earth. & 

24) %35 nyiw, literally, “deliverance, or safety, of my face,” that is, 
“my very own Deliverer.”? The term “health” in our English version of 
this text is not due to a mistake of a transcriber who wrote it down for 
“help,” but is meant to express a deliverance fom disease which restores 
health to the countenance. 
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1. PREDIGTEN UEBER ALTTESTAMENTLICHE TEXTE. 
Von R. Pieper. VIII and 448 pages. $2.00. 


The many pastors and students who have been the author’s 
pupils from 1891 to 1915 have this fine collection of striking sermons 
on texts that are not ordinarily treated in a pastor’s routine work 
specially dedicated to them. But many outside of this circle will be 
attracted to this volume. For a peculiar charm attaches to efforts 
of treating the great soteriological truths of the New Testament in 
their Old Testament setting. And the author exhibits a peculiar 
aptness in so expounding his pre-Christian texts as to make Christ 
foremost and uppermost and inmost in the thoughts of his readers. 


2. SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM. By C. Abbetmeyer, 
J. Huchthausen, and J. Plocher. VIII and 878 pages. $1.25. 


In a recently published Encyclopedia. the Twentieth Century 
Outlook for preaching is not regarded as reassuring. “Social and 
ethical preaching abounds,” says the writer. “The turn of speculative 
philosophy toward spiritual idealism, instead of the materialism of 
the preceding age, has been accompanied by a mystical tendency in 
preaching.” This means that modern preaching proceeds along three 
main lines: either it emphasizes the civil and communal relations 
of man to man, or it aims at moral self-culture, or it carries the 
hearer up into the cloud-land of religious speculation. Each kind 
is thoroughly worldly and selfish: the first begets the fond notion 
that your fellow-men are well pleased with you; the second, that 
you have every reason to be pleased with yourself; the third, that 
your aerial flights of imagination and your prurient fancy are proof 
of your great spirituality, hence, that God is well pleased with you. 
The combination of the three is a musical triad of altruism, egotism, 
and dreams. It is all in flats, and it is flat, — utterly flat, — and 
falls flat. To the soul writhing in anguish of sin and remorse it 
proves a jarring discord that throws our spiritual nerves into a riot. 
The old grand chord of sin, grace, and salvation, of perdition, pardon, 
and peace, has died out of modern preaching. It is the most pathetic 
of the lost chords of the age. One is fain to believe that one’s own 
Church and its pastors are an exception amid prevailing conditions. 


Happily this belief may be indulged in conformity with the facts | 


of Lutheran preaching as they appear in the sermonic literature of 
the times. The dominant note in Lutheran preaching still is Serip- 
ture truth stated on the unquestioned authority of Scripture, and 
with that peculiar heavenly power which inheres in the divine Word. 
Lutheran preaching, if it would retain its claim to the title, ever 
will have to be, in the best sense of the word, radical and sovereign: 
radical, in so far as it goes to the root of man’s needs; sovereign, 
in so far as it parleys with no Zeztgeist, conciliates nothing that is 
carnal in its hearers, whether it be of the intellect or the will, and 
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apologizes for no position which it takes on the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets. It makes God very. prominent in the con- 
sciousness of the hearers: the righteous God, who defies the rebel 
and truant heart of man; the pitying God, who pursues the renegade 
heart with His overtures of love; the glorious God, who fills the 
despondent heart with His Gospel beauty, planting in it the faith 
that embraces the great atonement of the Son of God, and then 
serves in love Him who first loved us. It claims the whole man for 
God first, and, next, gives him back to himself and to his fellow- 
men as a noble, divinely-created agent of the faith that worketh by 
love. This type of preaching was first popularized by the plain ser- 
mons on the Commandments, Creed, and Lord’s Prayer which Luther 
preached to the people at Wittenberg. At various times during his 
life he repeated these efforts at preaching on catechetical truths. 
The Small Catechism actually grew out of these early ministrations 
of the Reformer to the neglected laymen of his day. What a mighty 
impulse the reformatory movement received from these plain dis- 
courses on plain truths, what an intelligent and spiritually disposed 
constituency was raised up for Luther, by means of these sermons, 
is matter of common knowledge to-day. In a sense it may be said 
that the Lutheran Church was conceived, born, cradled, swaddled, 
raised, and trained in the faithful labors of its early pastors on the 
Catechism. No age, no class of men, can outgrow the Catechism, 
nor the need of hearing sermons on the Catechism. Such sermons 
are, like mercy, twice blessed: they bless him that gives, and him 
that takes. They give to the preacher clarity of thought, precision 
of utterance, and directness of aim. They furnish the hearer with 
clear and close views of his privileges and powers, on the one hand, 
and of his responsibility, on the other. No pastor, in particular, 
has ever preached to his parishioners from and on the Catechism 
without obtaining most gratifying results in his own spiritual life 
and that of his people. It was, therefore, a very happy thought 
when the reverend brethren who have prepared this volume organized 
themselves for the cooperative work which is herewith offered to the 
public, and which, in addition to the advantages already indicated in 
a book of this kind, possesses the further merit of variety in unity, 
in accordance with the individual grace of thought and speech with 
which each contributor has been endowed. — An emendation of the 
text was suggested by Dr. Abbetmeyer after the press-work on this 
volume had been completed. ‘The change intended applies to the 
reference to Barnabas on page 88, about the middle of the page. 
The Barnabas text seems not to have sufficient textual warrant. 
In the place of this reference the reader is asked to insert the fol- 
lowing: “Besides Scripture reference to gatherings on Sunday (for 
example, Acts 20, 7), we have the testimony of apostolic fathers 
shortly before or after 100 A.D. Ignatius speaks of the Christians 
as ‘no longer living for the Sabbath, but for the Lord’s Day’; the 
Didache says: ‘On the Lord’s Day come togtther, break bread, and 
hold Eucharist’; and Barnabas concludes: ‘We celebrate with glad- 
ness the eighth day [%. e., the first of the week], in which Jesus also 
rose from the dead.’ ” — May the pleasure which the undersigned has 


derived from these sermons while they were a printing be extended 
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to a host of grateful readers, and this first product of its kind in our 
midst go forth on its mission with a cordial God-speed from all who 
love God’s Word and Luther’s doctrine pure! 


3. SUNDAY-SCHOOL MANUAL. By Alfred Doerffler. 54 pages. 
20 cts. 


4, FIRST THINGS FIRST. Talks on the Catechism. By Louis 
Birk. 102 pages. 265 cts. 

Both these publications have grown out of the practical ex- 
periences of two Lutheran pastors. The former explains the features 
of an efficient Lutheran Sunday-school comme i faut. It shows 
in a striking way what a useful fixture of the church the Sunday- 
school can be made by what it says about organizing (ch.1), con- 
ducting (ch. 2—4), and supporting (ch. 5) a Lutheran Sunday-school. 
The concluding chapters, on Music, Library, and Standard of Ex- 
cellence, suggest lines of usefulness that are frequently neglected. 
The latter publication is, in a way, a companion to the Sermons on 
the Oatechism noted above. It is written in conversational style, 
and exhibits in a very lively manner the profound truths which are 
treated in the book of Dr. Abbetmeyer and \his colleagues. It is an 
excellent supplement to the instruction afforded in the catechetical 
class and from the pulpit. 


5. HNCHIRIDION. Der Kleine Katechismus Dr. Martin Luthers. 
38 pages. (Tract Edition.) 1 ct. 
This astonishingly cheap reprint of Luther’s Small Catechism, 
which we noted a few years ago, is offered in a new and unaltered 
edition. 


6. PROTESTANTISM VERSUS ROMANISM. By Rev. W. 

Hallerberg. 7 pages. 3 cts.; dozen, 24 cts.; 100, $1.00; 
carriage extra. 

This tract aims to put before the public at a glance the gist of 

the matter in the age-long controversy of Protestants with Catholics. 


7. HSSAY ON REVELATION, CHAPTER 20. By Rev. F. C. G. 
Schumm. 389 pages. 10 cts. 

This most timely and practical discussion of a much disputed 
chapter in our Bible discusses three points. 1) The period of a 
thousand years, which “denote, indeed, a definite period to the day 
and hour as far as divine appointment is concerned, but indefinite 
as far as our human knowledge of it goes.” “If we make this period 
... to begin with the first advent of Christ, we are in perfect agree- 
ment with all Scripture, while the designation of any other period 
is purely arbitrary, visionary, or even contrary to plain Scriptures.” 
2) The condition of the kingdom during the thousand years. It is 
that of the common Messianic rule of the Lord in His Church, which 
is asserted and described throughout the Scriptures, though not in 
such images as here. 3) The conditions that shall obtain in the world 
after the expiration of the thousand years. The thousand years 
terminate in a brief outburst of satanic elements and a remarkable 
spreading of sins and vices. Then comes the end.— The whole 
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tract is a sober presentation of facts and difficulties, that has the 
effect of a poser to all cocksure interpreters of prophecy, who are 
becoming alarmingly numerous just at this time. 


8. FX DOYOYMPD WS synod PDIND TINDPRT }S5 DIDPIYONP symdp Wt 
uot, 48 pages. 10 cts. 


This Yiddish rendering of Luther’s Small Catechism has been 
prepared by Rey. Nathanael Friedmann, our missionary to the Jews 
in New York City, and is used by him in his missionary labors. 


A. J. Holman Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: — 


WORKS OF MARTIN LUTHER, with Introductions and Notes. 
Vol. I. 412 pages. $2.00. 


A committee, consisting, as.Dr. Jacobs informs us in the Intro- 
duction, besides himself, of Drs. Schmauk, Reed, C. M. Jacobs and 
Revs. Reed, Lambert, Schindel, Steimle and Steinhaeuser, has begun 
to present to the world what promises to be the most beneficent con- 
tribution to a really efficient celebration of the impending quadri- 
centennial of the Reformation: a judicious selection of Luther’s 
writings in ten volumes of about 400 pages each. To make Luther’s 
writings serviceable to the general public, and, in a degree, even to 
persons who are conversant with Luther’s writings, this collection 
will, in scholarly introductory articles and in footnotes, explain the 
genesis and scope of each treatise that is embodied in the collection, 
and of references in Luther’s writings,that are not easily understood 
by the average reader, especially the layman. The reflections which 
prompted this undertaking, and the character of the work, may be 
understood from these remarks in the Introduction: 


Luther can be properly known and estimated only when he is allowed 
to speak for himself. He should be seen, not through the eyes of others, 
but through our own. In order to judge the man, we must know all sides 
of the man, and read the heaviest as well as the lightest of his works, 
the more scientific and theological as well as the more practical and 
popular, his informal letters as well as his formal treatises. We must 
take account of the time of each writing, and the circumstances under 
which it was composed, of the adversaries against whom he was con- 
tending, and of the progress which he made in his opinions as time went on. 
The great fund of primary sources which the historical methods of the 
last generation have made available should also be laid under contribu- 
tion to shed light upon his statements, and his attitude toward the various 
questions involved in his life-struggles. 

As long as a writer can be read only in the language or languages 
in which he wrote, this necessary closer contact. with his personality 
can be enjoyed only by a very limited circle of advanced scholars. But 
many of these will be grateful for a translation into their vernacular 
for more rapid reading, from which they may turn to the standard text 
when a question of more minute criticism is at stake. Even advanced 
students appreciate accurately rendered and scholarly annotated trans- 
lations, by which the range of the leaders of htman thought with whom 
it is possible for them to be occupied may be greatly enlarged. Such 
series of translations as those comprised in the well-edited Ante-Nicene, 
Nicene, and Post-Nicene Libraries of the Fathers have served a most ex- 
cellent purpose. 
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In the series introduced by this volume the attempt is made to render 
a similar service with respect to Luther. This is no ambitious project 
to reproduce in English all that he wrote, or that fell from his lips in 
the lecture-room or in the pulpit. The plan has been to furnish within 
the space of ten volumes a selection of such treatises as are either of most 
permanent value, or supply the best means for obtaining a true view of 
his many-sided literary activity and the sources of his abiding influence. 
The aim is not to popularize the writer, but to make the English, as far 
as possible, a faithful reproduction of the German or Latin. 


No reviewer of a work of this kind can commit himself to 
minutiae of the book under review. Close study and nice calcu- 
lations, requiring much time, will be necessary in order to arrive 
at a just verdict on the adequacy of the translations and. the 
relevancy of the introductions, footnotes, and marginal headings, 
which latter seek to divide the treatise logically. But a perusal of 
some exactness will convince any one somewhat familiar with Luther 
that we have here a literary product that will command general 
respect, and earn much deserved appreciation. To enable our readers 
somewhat to form a judgment of the work of the translators, we re- 
print the first offering in this volume. 


LUTHER’S PREFACE TO THE FIRST PART OF HIS GERMAN 
WORKS.1) 
Edition of 1539. 

I would gladly have seen all my books forgotten and destroyed, if 
only for the reason that I am afraid of the example.2) For I see what 
benefit it has brought to the churehes that men have begun to collect 
many books and great libraries, outside and alongside of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and have begun especially to scramble together, without any dis- 
tinction, all sorts of “Fathers,” “Councils,” and “Doctors.” Not only 
has good time been wasted, and the study of the Scriptures neglected, 
but the pure understanding of the divine Word is lost, until at last the 
Bible has come to lie forgotten in the dust under the bench. 

Although it is both useful and necessary that the writings of some 
of the Fathers and the decrees of some of the Councils should be pre- 
served as witnesses and records, nevertheless, I think, est modus in rebus,3) 
and it is no pity that the books of many of the Fathers and Councils 
have, by God’s grace, been lost. If they had all remained, one could 
scarce go in or out for books, and we should still have nothing better 
than we find in the Holy Scriptures. 

Then, too, it was our intention and our /jhope, when we began to put 
the Bible into German, that there would be less writing, and more study- 
ing and reading of the Scriptures. For all other writings should point 
to the Scriptures, as John pointed to Christ, when he said (John 3, 30), 
“He must increase, but I must decrease.” In this way every one may 
drink for himself from the fresh spring, as all the Fathers have had to do 
when they wished to produce anything worth while. Neither Fathers nor 
Councils nor we ourselves will do so well, even when our very best is done, 
as the Holy Scriptures have done; that is to say, we shall never do so 
well as God Himself. Even though for our salvation we need to have 
the Holy Spirit and faith and divine language and divine works, never- 


1) Text as given in the Berlin Edition of Buchwald and others, Vol. I, 
pp. ix ff. 

2) i. e., the example set by preserving and collecting them. 

3) “There is moderation in all things.” 


——_ 
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theless, we must let the prophets and apostles sit at the desk, while we 
sit at their feet, and listen to what they say. It is not for us to say 
what they must hear. 

Since, however, I cannot prevent it, and, without my wish, they are 

now bent on collecting and printing my books, —small honor to me, — 
I shall have to let them put their energy and labor on the venture. 
I comfort myself with the thought that my books will yet lie forgotten 
in the dust, especially when, by God’s grace, I have written something 
good. Non ero melior patribus meis.4) The other kind will be more 
likely to endure. For when the Bible can be left lying under the bench, 
and when it is true of the Fathers and Councils that, the better they 
were, the more completely they have been forgotten, there is good hope 
that, when the curiosity of this age has been satisfied, my books, too, 
will not long remain; the more so, since it has begun to rain and snow 
books and “Doctors,” of which many are already forgotten and gone to 
dust, so that one no longer remembers even their names. They themselves 
had hoped, to be sure, that they would always be in the market, and play 
schoolmaster to the churches. 

Well, then, let it go, in God’s name. I only ask in all kindness that 
the man who wishes at this time to have my books will by no means let 
them be a hindrance to his own study of the Scriptures, but read them 
as I read the orders and the ordures of the pope 5) and the books of the 
sophists. I look now and then to see what they have done, or learn from 
them the history and thought of their time, but I do not study them, or 
feel myself bound to conform to them. I do not treat the Fathers and 
the Councils very differently. In this I follow the example of St. Augus- 
tine, who is one of the first, and almost the only one of them, to subject 
himself to the Holy Scriptures alone, uninfluenced by the books of all 
the Fathers and the saints. This brought him into a hard fray with 
St. Jerome, who cast up to him the writings of his predecessors; but 
he did not care for that. If this example of St. Augustine had been fol- 
lowed, the pope would not have become Antichrist, the countless vermin, 
the swarming, parasitic mass of books would not have come into the 
Church, and the Bible would have kept its place in the pulpit. 

Besides this Preface the present volume contains Luther’s 
Preface to the edition of his writings that was published in 1545. 
Next comes the Disputation on the Power and Efficacy of In- 
dulgences (the Ninety-five Theses), together with the letters which 
Luther, in forwarding the theses, wrote to Archbishop Albrecht of 
Mainz, John Staupitz, and Pope Leo X. The Introduction to this 
section is by Dr. Charles M. Jacobs. The next selection is Luther’s 
Treatise on Baptism, of 1519 (Introduction by Dr. H. E. Jacobs). 
This is followed by the Discussion of Confession (Confitendi Ratio), 
of 1520, with an Introduction by Dr. H. E. Jacobs. Then follows, 
prefaced with an Introduction by Rev. Steinhaeuser, The Fourteen 
of Consolation (Tessaradecas Consolatoria), of 1520. Dr. M. Reu 
prefaces the next treatise, which is that on Good Works, of 1520. 
Dr. J. L. Neve does the same for the T'reatise on the New Testament, 
of 1520, and Dr. Schmauk concludes the volume with Luther’s reply 
to Alveld on The Papacy at Rome. 

The text and editorial work of the Weimar Edition form the 
basis of this English edition of Luther. In the Introductions and 


4) “I shall not be better than my fathers.” Cf. 1 Kings 19, 4. 
5) Des Papsts Drecket und Drecketal. Luther makes a pun on de- 
ereta and decretalia, the official names for the decrees of the pope. 
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Notes the immense literature which has grown up about Luther and 
the Lutheran Reformation in the form of biographies and mono- 
graphs, treating particular features and phases of his work and his 
times, has been utilized. Altogether we find ourselves profoundly 
impressed with this enterprise, and shall follow its development with 
the keenest interest. 


George H. Doran Company, New York: — 

1. THE ROAD OF LIFE. A Study of Pilgrim’s Journey. Vol. I: 
as far as Vanity Fair. 236 pages. Vol. II: from Vanity 
Fair to the Celestial City. 297 pages. $2.50. 

Despite occasional blemishes caused by the author’s pietism and 
strained interpretation and application of Scripture-texts Bunyan’s 
classical allegory will continue to be valued by evangelical Chris- 
tians as an impressive depiction of the genesis and development of a 
life of faith in a sinner. Bunyan’s book forms the text of Dr. Kel- 
man’s preachings, he expounds and illustrates by a wealth of his- 
torical and literary references the quaint allusions of Bunyan, and 
makes him say striking things to the present generation. These two 
volumes have been rightly called a “travel-guide to John Bunyan’s 
spiritual adventure through life,” and “a spiritual Baedeker for the 
journey of Pilgrim-man.” A very striking example of the general 
quality of Dr. Kelman’s workmanship may be seen in his remarks 
on Ignorance’s confession of faith. By means of a fitting citation 
from Luther’s Galatians and a reference to Cromwell’s Letters the 
hidden meaning (the fides implicita of Romanism) is well shown. 
(Vol. IT, p. 154° #.) 


2. THE ORATORY AND POETRY OF THE BIBLE. By Fer- 
dinand S. Schenck, D. D., LL. D. VIII and 249 pages. 
$1.25, net. 

The author, who is Professor of Preaching in the Theological 
Seminary at New Brunswick, N. J., has for fifteen years tried to 
induce the students of Rutgers College and Seminary “to read the 
Bible, not as a task, but as a pleasure.” As a means to this end 
he has resorted to the narrative letter: he tells the orations of the 
prophets as an imaginary hearer and eye-witness would tell them to 
a friend. How this scheme works out in a given instance, the fol- 
lowing “Story of the Great Oration by the Apostle Peter” may show. 


A LETTER FROM SHEMUEL THE PHARISEE TO HIS BROTHER 
IN ALEXANDRIA. 

When you left us for your home on the morning after the Passover 
Sabbath, we all thought we had put an end to Jesus of Nazareth and his 
phantom kingdom. You remember how he denounced us in the temple 
in the presence of the people, denounced us, who for many years had led 
the people in their religious life, and had maintained the temple-worship, 
how you were justly indignant at. his trying to place ignominy upon us, 
and how you acted with us as we speedily brought him under the con- 
demnation of our highest court, and compelled the Roman governor to 
crucify him. His deluded followers thought he had more than human 
power, that he led a charmed life, but he and his power crumbled at our 
touch, and he died upon the shameful cross. We could’ not indeed, for 
a time, account for the great darkness that came upon us at noonday 
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as he hung upon the cross, nor could we realize its meaning; we feared 
it might be the frown of God upon our hasty action. You said, I remem- 
ber, that such sudden darkness sometimes came over the valley of the 
Nile when a great wind filled the whole heavens with a black cloud of 
sand from the desert, and we thought it might be something of that 
kind, though there was no movement in the heavens, only the silent 
falling of the pall of blackness. As it lasted hour after hour, we were 
more and more filled with awe, and growing dread that God had con- 
demned us. Then there came that terrible cry from Jesus on the cross, 
“My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” Now we understood 
the awful darkness; God had indeed frowned, but not upon us, the leaders 
of His people, but upon Jesus. Then the darkness passed away, we were 
again confident, strong in the sunlight; but Jesus was already dead: 
the frown of God had killed him. 

So we rested in peace on the Sabbath day, you with us in our home 
and in the temple of our God, and early the next morning you left us 
for Egypt. You scarcely could haye been out of sight of Jerusalem, when 
a wonderful rumor spread through the city that Jesus had risen from the 
dead. Some of our leading men had heard that Jesus had said he could 
not be held of death, and they had persuaded the Roman governor to seal 
the tomb, and place a guard about it, so that his followers could not 
possibly steal the body, and then say he had risen from the dead. After 
bidding you farewell at the western gate, I had gone to the palace of the 
high priest, and was present with several others when the Roman guard 
brought their report. Romans as they were, they seemed bewildered with 
terror; most of the ten men had been sleeping on the ground, but two 
had been marching to and fro before the great stone slab that closed the 
entrance into the rock sepulcher; there had come an earthquake shock 
that woke the sleepers, and they had all seen an angel, a being of light, 
and glorious strength, come down from heaven; he fearlessly rolled away 
the stone and sat upon it; and with a look of scorn he cast down the 
soldiers to the ground. When they recovered, one by one, they fled from 
the tomb, and came to the high priest. Their terror communicated itself 
to us, we saw our dismal failure, and dreaded that others should see it, 
too, as soon they must. 

The next morning I was again at the palace of the high priest, as 
were many others of our leaders, in much trepidation, but eager to hear 
what further news there might be of this marvelous event. There I met 
John, the son of Zebedee; he is a cousin of the high priest, you know, 
very intimate with him, and a frequent visitor at the palace. He is also 
an ardent believer in Jesus of Nazareth, and has been very close to him 
for about three years, has followed him constantly in his journeying 
through Judea and. Galilee, and lived in very familiar companionship 
with him. He is, as you know, a very intelligent man, of rich gifts of 
speech, charm of manner, and absolutely clear truthfulness of character. 
I know of no one I respect more highly or trust more implicitly, and 
the high priest has the same regard for him and confidence in him. We 
have wondered and been grieved that he should be a follower of Jesus, 
and should have adopted his views about the kingdom of God, so different 
from ours, but we respect his sincerity and loyalty. The other leaders 
had left the palace. I remained for a while with the high priest, when 
John came and was admitted at once to our presence. He was in much 
excitement and eager with joy. He had been in deep sorrow and depres- 
sion the day after the crucifixion of Jesus: a broken, disappointed man; 
now he was elated and triumphant, and he seemed confident that what 
had changed him would change us. He told us in his eager, graphic way 
of his experience of the day before; he had heard the rumor that Jesus 
was risen from the dead, and had hastened to the tomb; he found it 
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empty: there was no sign of any violence or disorder, or even of haste. 
The stone door was rolled away, and he had entered the tomb; the 
grave-clothes were folded in order and left behind, but the body of Jesus 
was not there. During the day he had talked with several women of their 
number, who, early in the morning, had seen two angels at the tomb, 
who had told them that Jesus was risen from the dead; later he spoke 
with Mary Magdalene, a very devoted follower of Jesus, who told him 
that she had seen and talked with him; and still later, Peter, another 
of his disciples, and very intimate with John, had assured him that he 
had seen Jesus that very day alive and well. 

When evening came, John and other close followers of Jesus were 
assembled together; while they were eagerly talking of what they had 
seen and heard that day, two disciples, who had walked from the village 
of Emmaus, came into the room, and gave them a vivid account of their 
having had a long talk with Jesus on their way to Emmaus, and of their 
having shared their evening meal with him, and then he had vanished 
away from their sight. They had not recognized him until he broke 
bread with them. They did not know how he had vanished from them, 
but they were sure they had seen him alive and well, and had talked 
with him. Then John told us that, while the disciples were astonished 
at what they had heard, Jesus himself was present with them; how he 
came they did not know, not through the door, for that was locked; but 
he was there, and he spoke to them about the kingdom he and they were 
to establish. To remove all possible doubt from their minds that it was 
he himself, and no other, and no mere spirit, he showed them his pierced 
hands and feet and his spear-thrust side, and he also ate a humble meal 
with them, as he had so long been accustomed to do. John said he re- 
mained with them an hour or more, that he spoke as freely to them, 
and moved about among them as freely as he had done a week before, 
that it was the same Jesus in his action, his speech, the tone of his voice, 
the look of his eyes, his whole manner and appearance and especially in 
his thoughts and feelings, in his whole personality. He had seen Jesus 
and recognized him as fully, and Jesus had seen him and been as close 
and familiar to him only a few hours before he was speaking to us as he 
had been during the past three years. He knew Jesus had been dead, 
for he had helped take him down from the cross and bury him; he knew 
that no man could possibly live with such a spear-thrust in his side. 
Just as certainly he knew that Jesus had risen from the dead; he had 
seen him and talked with him the night before, three days after his 
burial. 

There was something mysterious about |him, he acknowledged; he 
appeared and disappeared at will. He still /had the spear-thrust in his 
side, but he who was dead lived again. ‘I have seen him,” he said. 
“T have heard him. I have touched him. I am sure he is the same Jesus 
I have known so Jong and so well. He is alive who was dead. He is, 
as he said, the Son of God. The grave could not hold him. He is risen 
from the dead.” 

We were astonished at this story of John. The high priest seemed 
deeply impressed and greatly alarmed. We could not question John’s 
sincerity or the strength of his conviction. After John left us we con- 
sulted long together. What can be the meaning of this? What will the 
outcome be? Can it be possible that Jesus was more than human, that 
God had sent him to teach about his kingdom, that God approved of him? 
Then, what meant the darkness at the crucifixion, was it God’s frown 
upon us? But what meant that despairing cry of Jesus upon the cross? 
We were bewildered and in great trepidation. Was it possible that we 
had sent the Lord’s Christ to the cross? Was it possible that he had 
risen from the dead? What would he do now? What would happen next? 
We could only wait and see. 
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As we waited day after day our apprehension increased and spread 
through the whole city. Days would pass when we heard nothing; but 
the silence was oppressive, it awakened expectation of some mysterious 
presence, of some impending event that could not be guarded against or 
warded off, that must come upon us. 

Thus from one and another intimate friend of Jesus would come an 
account of another meeting with him who had risen from the dead, some- 
times he had been seen by a large number at a time, and always they 
were sure it was Jesus who had met with them, and always he had spoken 
to them of the kingdom he was to establish among men. 

But there was always the same mystery about him, he appeared 
without warning, unexpectedly, and he vanished from their sight in the 
same mysterious way; and none of them could tell where he abode when 
they did not see him; no one could tell how to meet him, or where. He 
might meet them at any time or in any place, but it altogether depended 
upon his will. So his followers came to feel that he might be present 
with them though they could not see him, and that he might at any time 
appear to them and speak to them. This feeling of a mysterious presence 
and of an impending appearance spread among the people generally, so 
the whole city became oppressed with it; and it especially took posses- 
sion of our hearts, who had led the people to crucify him. The followers 
of Jesus, while they were awed by the all-pervading feeling in their 
hearts, seemed to long for his appearance and for further instruction 
about the kingdom; but we, who had opposed his kingdom and had cru- 
cified him, dreaded with an ever-increasing fear his suddenly appearing 
to us. 

About ten days ago the most marvelous thing occurred, so marvelous 
that we would not find it possible to believe it, had we not been assured 
by the witnessing of men in whom we have confidence, the followers of 
Jesus, who had already told of his being alive from the dead, and now, 
especially, by the evidence given us by two members of our highest court. 
You remember, there were two members of the court who opposed sen- 
tencing Jesus to death, and after his death these two men took charge 
largely of his burial; they were believers in Jesus and in his kingdom. 
These two honorable members of our court, Joseph of Arimathea and 
Nicodemus, some ten days ago, were with many other followers of Jesus 
when he met them in this city; he had a long and very intimate talk 
with them about his kingdom; they asked him many questions, he gave 
them very clear answers. He told them they were to stay in Jerusalem 
until they received power from God from heaven, and that then they were 
to establish his kingdom here in Jerusalem and in all Judea, after that 
in Samaria, and even to the uttermost parts of the earth. He assured 
them that he was the promised Messiah, the great King, and that -his 
kingdom was to begin in Jerusalem, but was to spread his rule over all 
nations, that it was for all mankind. He then led them out of the city 
towards Bethany, and when they had reached the brow of the Mount of 
Olives, he paused, and while he still talked with them in loving counsel, 
and while they looked upon him with adoring gaze, he lifted up his 
hands and blessed them; and as he blessed them, he slowly rose from 
the earth; and as they looked, he ascended into the heavens, and a cloud 
received him out of their sight. Now, as they looked up steadfastly 
into heaven, two angels in shining apparel stood, by them and said, “‘This 
same Jesus which has just been received up fito heaven shall so come 
in like manner as ye beheld him going into heaven.” 

These ten days have been filled with an intense expectation, the whole 
city has been possessed by it; ordinary affairs have, of course, gone on 
as usual, as they must always do, but there has been little interest in 
them. The followers of Jesus have been waiting and longing for the 
promised power from God, for the promised return of Jesus from heaven, 
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and for the triumphant establishment of his kingdom. The people gen- 
erally, and especially we, the leaders of the people, have been waiting 
with dread for some awful manifestation of God’s wrath. Our con- 
fidence that we were right in sentencing Jesus to death has been dis- 
placed by a terrible fear that we have crucified the God-appointed King, 
and that he will come to inflict his sentence upon us. Now, this morning 
the expected has happened, but in such a strange way that I can hardly 
describe it. There has been a great concourse of people in the Temple 
courts at the close of the morning’s sacrifice, and the most intense ex- 
citement, people swayed by a vast power to strange, unheard-of actions. 
I have witnessed the most wonderful events, and have been swept along 
by them. I have just heard the most thrilling oration ever uttered,1) 
I am sure, and have been swayed by its mysterious power, and have wit- 
nessed its stupendous effects, ete. 

It is possible by this method to add an element of Faupiantion 
to the reading of Scripture, but there is a danger that this element, 
which is foreign to the Bible, will become inseparably linked with the 
Bible-text in the memory of the reader, so that the reader will always 
remember the parts of his Bible with this artificial background and 
scaffolding. — In the last part of the book the author discusses the 
character of Hebrew poetry: the epic, on the basis of Miriam’s and 
Deborah’s song, Canticles, Lamentations, and Is. 40—66; the dra- 
matic, on the basis of Job; the didactic, on the basis of Proverbs; 
the lyric, on the basis of the Psalms. Canticles, though the author 
notes its interpretation as a spiritual allegory, becomes a love-song, 
and the “Rhapsody of Zion Redeemed” in Is. 40 ff. has been divided 
dramatically into three acts and seven scenes. The grand effect of 
reading the Bible after this plan must be to render it intensely 
human, and to dissipate the impression of its divine character and 
incomparable dignity. 


3. A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF CHURCH HISTORY: By 
W. J. McGlothlin, Ph. D., D. D. 359 pages. $1.50, net. 


The Professor of Church History in the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary at Louisville, Ky., here offers, in a second 
and revised edition, the notes that he has been giving his classes 
in Chureh History. “The effort has been made to present the 
essentials of Church History in a form’'so compact as to appeal to 
the eye and be easily remembered, and, at the same time, to direct 
the student to wider reading on the various subjects. For this 
purpose four of the best known manuals, representing different con- 
fessional view-points, those of Newman (Baptist), Hurst (Metho- 
dist), Kurtz (Lutheran), and Alzog (Catholic), have been selected 
for constant reference.” The book seeks to cover the entire field of 
Church History from the apostolic to the present age. It is not a 
connected tale of events, but consists of brief, telegraphic remarks, 
such as a professor would jot down for his lecture-briefs. ZH. g., here 
is what the author tells his classes, in outline, about present-day 
Lutheranism in America: — 

Lutherans (N. ii. 563-7; H. ii. 903 f.; Jacobs, His. Evang. Luth. Ch. 
in U. 8.), some 23 or more bodies have e. 2,250,000; have had much strife 
and division, have lost great numbers to other denominations and to ir- 


1) The Acts, 2d chapter. 
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religion; grown chiefly by births and immigration; of several national- 
ities, types of life, etc., each with its own organizations and work; Ger- 
man, English, and other tongues used in services; many shades of opinion 
and indifferences in practise. 


4.THE CONSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY. Vol. Il, No. 2. 
June, 1915. 

The contents of this number of the Constructive Quarterly that 
will interest our readers chiefly are: “On the Character of the 
Swedish Church,” by Archbishop Nathan Soederblom. “Problems 
of the Eastern Orthodox Church in America,” by Archpriest Leonid 
Turkevich. “Religious and Catholic Awakening in France,” by 
Prof. Jean Riviére. “The Anglican Communion and Christian 
Unity,” by H. K. Archdall. “Christianity after the War,” by New- 
man Smyth. “Christianity Psychologically Examined,’ by Prof. 
Friedrich Niebergall. 


E. P. Dutton and Company, New York: — 


1.THE BIBLE AND THE ANGLO-SAXON PEOPLE. By 
William Canton. XI and 285 pages. $2.00. 


Written in an easy, lucid, and animated style, with a nice 
sense of proportion, discriminating between the really important 
and that which is less so, and adorned with 25 full-page illustrations, 
this volume offers the best popular account of the origin and de- 
velopment of our English Bible that has come under our survey 
lately. It is especially well adapted for the reading of young people. 
The reverent spirit with which the author faces the Bible, and the 
high esteem in which he personally holds its contents, can be 
gathered from his translation of certain Latin verses which he has 
translated and placed as a motto in the front of his book. They 
are so good that we reproduce them here: — 


Guide of my fathers, their glory and joy, 
Comrade when sorrowful, comrade when gay! 
Wooer and monitor, thou, of the boy, 

Gentle restraint of the youth that would stray, 
Be, in mine age, the same solace and stay, 
Leading my steps to the end of the way. 

Thine be my reading, while able to mark; 

Thine my last holding, with hand fallen weak; 
Thine my last tears, on a page growing dark; 
Thine, the last kiss when my lips cannot speak.1) 


1) The Latin original for the above was “found written in an 
eighteenth-century hand in a copy of the Book of Common Prayer (Thomas 
Parsell’s Latin version, edition 1713).” It is as follows: — 

Qui fueras Patrum decus et tutela meorum, 
Laetitiae pariter tristitiaeque comes, 

Qui mihi jam puero suasor monitorque fuisti, 
Nee juvenem recta passus abire via, 

Solamen fias idem columenque seneetae, 

Quo duce supremum carpere fas sit iter; 

Te versem studio vivus validusque diurno, 
“Te teneam moriens deficiente manu,” 
Supremis madeat lacrymis tua pagina nostris, 
Oscula sint chartis ultima juncta tuis. 
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2, JESUS AND POLITICS. An Essay towards an Ideal. By 
Harold B. Shepheard, M.A. With Introduction by Vida D. 
Scudder. XXXII and 145 pages. $1.00. 

“To Boanerges Anyone, Esq., — 

“My Dear Sir: I hear that you have entered polities, you, who 
profess no religion. Do you not know that a man must be either a 
politician and religious, or politician and— forgive me—a fool? 
I think I hear your roar of protest. But will you glance through 
this book? It is not some private madness of my own, but a col- 
lection of things which are ‘in the air,’ things which Christians are 
beginning to rediscover in their faith, about life and_ polities. 
I venture to say that you have nothing to put forward so much 
worth while, and irrefutable and thorough, as the politics of Jesus. 
Respectfully yours, THe AuTHOR ——.” 

Our readers will admit that this very style is apt to arrest and 
to hold the attention of readers, to say nothing of the subject, which 
will sound strangely incongruous to many. On first —or shall we 
say superficial? — reading the chosen theme and the whole treatise 
seems to offend against that principle cherished alike by Christians 
and non-Christians in our Republic, thé separation of Church and 
State. But it is a question with us whether a real commingling of 
these distinct phases of our existence as members of our common- 
wealth and votaries of our religion can be established against the 
author. His book has grown out of a reflection on the moral causes 
leading to the present gigantic conflict in Europe, and is a remarkably 
strong effort at compelling discussion of such fundamental questions 
as these: Whether the religion of Christ is at all applicable to 
nations, and not to individuals only; whether there is such a thing 
as “international morality”; whether the Christian — we purposely 
avoid saying the Church — has any call to study the so-called world- 
problems, and can’ contribute aught toward their solution. As for 
ourselves, we shall have to be numbered with that class of people 
whom the author does not regard with favor—those who ery: 
“Keep the Church out of politics! Keep politics out of the pulpit! 
Keep charity free from politics!” Nevertheless, we wish that at 
least our pastors could read this book. It calls attention to great 
evils that exist in this world, and though neither we nor our readers 
are ready to apply the remedy here ‘suggested, the argument here 
presented is something with which we all will be confronted sooner 
or later in one way or the other. It is well to know the argument. 

The Utah Gospel Mission, of Cleveland, has sent us_ its 
ANNUAL for 1915, and Dr. Chas. W. Eliot, of Cambridge, Mass., 
the reprint of his articles in THE ROUND TABLE (1. The Schism 
in Europe; 2. Germany and the Prussian Spirit; 3. The Austro- 
Serbian Dispute), which has appeared in the form of a brochure 
under the title, British and German Ideals, the Meaning of the War. 

We reserve for mention in our next Review publications of E. Eck- 
hardt, Battle Creek, Nebr.; F. W. Herzberger, St. Louis, Mo.; Schriften- 
verein in Zwickau; Deichertsche Buchhandlung in Leipzig, Germany; 
Lutheran Publishing House, Decorah, Iowa; Augsburg Publishing House, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Lutheran Publication Society and General Council 
Publishing House, Philadelphia; Chas. Seribner’s Sons, Fleming H. Revell, 
and Burr Printing House, New York; and Richard G. Badger, Boston. D. 


